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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 
Memoirs of the Life and Administration of the 
Right Hon. William Cecil, Lord Burghley, 
Secretary of State in the Reign of Edward 
VI., and Lord High Treasurer of England 
in the Reign of Queen Elizabeth: contain- 
ing an Historical View of the Rimes in which 
he lived, &c. &c. By the Rev. Edward 
Nares, D.D. Regius Professor of History in 
the University of Oxford. Vol. I. 4to. 
pp. 792. London, 1828. Saunders and Otley. 
Tuts elaborate and important work, in the 
good old solid form of nearly eight hundred 
quarto pages, would, under any circumstances, 
preclude a just compass of criticism in a Review 
like ours. The multitude of great historical, 
biographical, religious, and political questions 
which it embraces and discusses, would require 
research and limits equal to its own, in order 
to bring them fairly. into notice and consider- 
ation; and they defy digestion and brevity. 
But in addition to these difficulties, time presses 
upon us: even. deliberately to peruse a pro- 
duction of such extent and magnitude, is a task 
which requires both leisure and labour. Be 
these circumstances our apology for the very 
imperfect view we can give of Dr. Nares’s great 


sar Negus performance. 

he present is the first of the two volumes 
into which the author has divided his publica- 
tion ; and, of necessity, the least interesting of 


the two. For though it treats of the rise and 
early progress of the Reformation, from the be- 
ganing of the 16th century to the death of 
» Queen of England, and consequently 
throws much light upon an era of almost un- 
eled national and universal importance, 
it does not enter upon that part of the life of 
Lord Burghley in which his character was most 
eenspicuous, and his influence most predomi- 
ing; and therefore it does not present us 
with pos mons of new information drawn from 
i ives and private papers, which we 
ony & when the reign of Elizabeth is brought 
upon the tapis. Still, however, there. is much 
to recommend this volume — a needful founda- 
tion for what is to come—to the attention of the 
public, as it not mf derives value from the 
t inquiries of the author,* but from 
ing consulted the immense multitude of 
and other manuscripts, which his 
undertaking demanded for its adequate exe- 
Cation, 


Cecil’s Sag a during the latter years of 
Henry VIIL., kept him Leo being very promi- 
nent in the dangerous politics of that day; nor 
does he appear as a first-rate personage even as 
a toEdward VI. That he was friend 
to the Reformation throughout, affords a suf 
ficient reason for his being no favourite with 

ary; though it seems that his moderation 
and address saved him from being implicated 
in the fatal contentions of Romanist and Pro- 


In his preface, Dr. Nares tells, that «he found he 
done but little, when he had carefully read and ex- 

: se8.. more than fifty-nine 
the second volume 
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testant. This is rendered very obvious by his 
escape from trouble when his patron the Duke 
of Somerset was brought to the scaffold; a 
circumstance which has been urged against him 
‘as proving that he was a trimmer and false 
| adherent ; but which Dr. Nares, with his natural 
| attachment to the hero of his story, warmly 
| and vehemently denies. We are not sure that 
he entirely exculpates Burghley on this point; 
and, indeed, during all his long life, it is very 
evident that this able statesman took very good 
care of himself. 

We have alluded to the allowable partiality 
of the learned author towards his leading cha- 
racter ; and it may be as well here to mention 
the general spirit in which the work is written, 
which is honestly and candidly set forth in Dr. 
Nares’s own words : 

** As to the author’s own principles, a con- 
sideration of some weight, in a work where 
controversial topics were in no manner to be 
avoided, he is ready to declare that he has not 
sought to qualify himself for an historian in the 
negative manner prescribed in a motto prefixed 
to the Memoirs of Horace Walpole ; ‘ Pour étre 
bon historien, il ne faudroit-éire daucune 
religion, @aucune pais, daticune profession, 
d’aucune partie.’ Believing such negations to be 
no securities against dangerous prejudices, but 
perhaps quite the contrary, he acknowl i. 
that he prides himself upon being an English- 
man; an English Protestant; a Church of 
England man; a Divine.. And he is the more 
ready to say so, that if he himself should be 
found to have written under the influence of 
too strong prejudices, the reader may not be 
hastily betrayed into wrong conclusions. Asa 
controversialist, if necessarily obliged to con- 
sider himself as such, he sincerely hopes he 
shall be acquitted of all uncharitable senti- 
ments; ke has, as fairly as he could, sought 
only to combat misrepresentations by counter- 
statements; to set aside false imputations by 
discoveries of truth, and to’ defend his own 
principles against those of others, by a com. 
parison and appreciation of fruits and conse- 
quences.” 

This explicit and manly exposition must not 
only disarm any criticism of virulence, but will 
serve as a true key to the writer’s sentiments. 
To us he appears to have fully and fairly ad- 
hered to his promise; and if errors are to be 
found in his vast work, we are sure they will 
not be found to be errors of wilful misrepre- 
sentation, perversion, or concealment. 

With regard to the style‘ in which this 
volume is composed, it has no pretensions to 
high polish or elegance; but it is, on the con- 
trary, very plain and unaffected,with something 
of antiquated signs upon it, though it possesses 
the best of all possible qualities, that of clearly 
and perspicuously expressing the nse of the 
author, arid putting his facts and argaments 
lucidly before the reader. Having said so 
much, it now only remains for us to give an 
extract or two as i 


8 ens of the publication. 
Speaking of the close ¢ 





of Mary’s reign, it is 
tated sm 


PRICE 8d. 


** Tt might be very difficult to ascertain ex. 
actly how Sir William contrived to keep so well 
with all parties, as seems undoubtedly to have 
been the case. The credit he obtained imme- 
diately on the accession of Elizabeth, is suffici- 
ent proof of his having espoused her interests, 
and yet we find him so well with the queen, 
that though not admitted into office about the 
court, he was one of the number who presented, 
and received in return, the new year’s gifts so 
common in those days. In the Memoirs of 
Lord Burleigh, so often referred to, we have 
two accounts of him, one at the beginning of 
Mary’s-reign, and the other towards the close. 
We shall copy both, as they seem to be founded 
on good authority. ‘ Sir William Cecil entered 
very early into negotiations with this princess 
[Elizabeth], of which some whispers were 
brought to the then feigning queen. But she 
had such a confidence in Sir William’s loyalty, 
that she refused to hear any accusations against 
him. There seems to have been a reason for 
this, which I do‘not find any of our historians 
have mentioned. The queen was very desirous 
that Cardinal Pool should come over into 
England as the pope’s legate, and the pope 
accordingly sent him with that character; but 
the emperor, having his son’s match with the 
queen much at heart, procured a stop to be put 


‘to his eminency’s journey, til] it was finished. 


This delay was furthered by the practices of 
Gardiner and his creatures, who ‘took much 
pains to represent Pool as a weak man, and 
unfit to manage state affairs. There were, 
however, among Queen Mary’s council not a 
few who desired to see more moderate mea- 
sures taken than were then in use; with these 


‘Sir William associated himself, and at last 


they so far prevailed, that Lord Paget, Mr. 
Hastings, and Sir William Cecil, were sent to 
bring over the cardinal; which accordingly 
they did on the 23d of November, 1554.’ This 
transaction has been before related, and partly 
sét in the same light; but it is well to notice it 


ion two accounts; first, that it gives Sir 
a ‘the full credit of being, as early as 


he could ‘shew himsélf in the reign of Mary, of 
the nioderate party; and secondly, that the 
bringing in Cardinal Pole was actually a plan 
of the moderates, to obviate greater evi We 
shall now pass to the second: ph. After 
noticing Sir William’s conduct in the parlia. 
ment ' of 1555, as before related, it says, 
* Throughout the remaining part of this reign 
Sir William was passive in respect to the ad- 
ministration, though active’ in ‘regard to the 
interests of the Lady Elizabeth, whose cause he 
espoused, and whose councils he directed.’ «Sir 
John Cheke, his near relation, in his exhort- 
atory letter, still extant, has been supposed 
to have felt an apprehension that he was in 
danger of complying too far. But this does 
not actually appear from his letter. Indeed, he 
seems rather to place a confidence in Sir Wil- 
liam, that he would disappoint his fears. The 
letter is to us, we confess, an extremely obscure 
one; but, at all events, expresses in one 





cular a very clear conviotion that Sir Wiliam 
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stood on the brink of.a precipice, and had a 
most difficult and delicate part to play. Before 
we dismiss entirely the memorable year 1555, 
we cannot avoid noticing a very extraordinary 

anciation of what were denominated here- 


Luther, padius, Zuinglius, Calvin, 
Pomeran, John A‘Lasco, Bullinger, Bucer. 
Melancthon, Bernardinus, Ochine, - 


erdale, | that, in their opinions, they 


languages, they 
were denounced, whether in Latin, Dutch, 
English, Italian, or French, or coming from 
Zurich, Seomirary, Frankfort, Wezel, Emb- 
den, or Duisburgh.” 
Treating of the oft-controverted question, so 
stanchly argued by Roman Catholic and Pro- 
testant writers, whether the persecutions of 


Mary or of Elizabeth were the most bloody, |i 
Dr. N. 


SAYS =m 
“ As ne of comparison between two 
i equally accused of in- 
tolerance and a spirit of persecution, it may 
not be amiss to introduce in this of 
i extraordinary repo 


of the youth of them suffered. cruel death, both 
men, women, and children (which is to be 
a were such as had never, by the sacri- 
fice 


baptism, or by confirmation, professed, | and 


ner were ever taught or > OF ever 
had heard of any other kind of religion, but 
only of that, which by their blood and death 
in the fire they did as martyrs testify.” And 
comparing those who suffered under Elizabeth, 
with those who suffered under Mary, merely 
for religion, he very justly adds, ‘ and beside 
differ much from 
the martyrs of Queen Mary’s time ; for though 
they [é. e. Queen Mary’s martyrs] continued 
- | religion wherein vm | 
were christened, yet they never at their dea 
denied their lawful queen, nor maintained any 
of her open and foreign enemies, nor procured 
any rebellion or civil war, nor did sow any 
ition in secret corners, nor withdraw any 
subjects from their obedience, as those sworn 
servants of the pope have continually done.’ 
This is the testimony of Lord Burghley him- 
self, as to the things he had witnessed or known 
in _ Mary’s days, and it was well he was 
in the way to witness them, that he might be 
able so justly and correctly to distinguish be- 
tween the victims of popish bigotry, and those 
who suffered by just process of law, under the 
next [Protestant] sovereign, for plots, treasona, 
and conspiracies, and in no instance for re- 
ligion alone ; and even then in that great dis- 
proportion of threescore in twenty-five years, 
to or four hundred in five. The follow. 
ing may be exhibited as the total, according to 
Ss , of those who were actually burned for 
religion under Mary 
1555 
WSS ver ewsee AO 
The parti of the above are all set down in 
the referred to, viz. Strype’s Ecclesiasti- 
cal a ee Mary, vol. iii. part. ii. 
catalogue No. - But this is by far the 
lowest calculation, according to Burnet, (vol. ii. 
~ i. 658, 659,) who in another part cites 
rd Burghley’s estimate of near 400 sufferers, 
by imprisonment, torment, famine, and fire, 
adding, ‘on this, says Strype, we may depend.’ 
There is a curious manuscript at Hatfield 
House, which appears to have been presented to 
the first Earl of Salisbury, very fairly written 
by Francis Burton, stationer, and exceedingly 
circumstantial as to the names and condition 
of the sufferers, places of execution, &c., 
whence the following comparison is wn. 


Total 288, besides those that 
«dyed of famyne, &c. In 
sondry prisons. 


Elizabeth] | Those who died ‘only for religion and a good 


conscience,’ in the less than six years of Queen 
>» amount to 278 The i priests 


exceed al Sein who suffered for ‘ treason,’ in the 


being | had detected many 








full forty-four years and upwards of Queen 
Elizabeth’s reign, 56. Those executed for 
treason in the first six years of James, 6. 
Total in fift em, &. There follows an 
account by J. W., in which, though Burton 
errors, the beadroll of those 
who suffered under Elizabeth and James is 
swelled to 143. But even this, deducted from 
278, leaves a difference of 135 fewer in fifty 
than in six years. The sad circumstance to 
which Lord Burg! alludes, and which is, 
doubt, of the new-born 

infant being thrown back into the fire, appears 
under the following entry: — ‘ Katherine 
Caweches, Guilian Gilbert, Peroline Massey, 
and the said Massey’s infant breaking vio- 
oe of the mother’s wombe into the 
was taken out thereof, and presently 
thrown in egaine and burnt, July 18,: in the 


Isle of Gu .” In the very same column, 
MFeb. 16, is the following entry: —‘ Mertine 
Bucer and Paules Phageus bones digged up, 
with their bookes burnt. Also Peter 
Martyrs wives bones removed and in a dunghil 
burnt.’ Of Lord Burghley’s disgust at the 
execution of so many persons in the last two 
or three years of Mary’s reign, we have some 
proofs, in the style he uses, in marking the 
facts in his Journal: ‘1556, June. Three per- 
sons burnt at Stratford at one fire, and in the 
compass of the yere were burnt above 80 per- 
sons, whereof many were maydens, 1557. In 
this yere were burnt about London above 64, 
whereof 20 were women. 1558. In June now 
burning in Smythfeild seven at one fire. Anno 
6 Marie, July, at Braynford six at one fire.’ 
The Reformation having undergone a five 
ay interruption by the acceasion of Mary, 
t is not to be wondered that the Romanists 
should, in excuse of the troubles of this short 
reign, have indulged in comparisons between 
the Popish and Protestant severities, and should 
have often insisted in their books and writings, 
that the early reformers manifested, upon oe- 
casion, as much intolerance, and as severe a 
spirit of religious persecution, as is ta be laid 
to the charge of their own party.” 

Our author goes further into the evidence, 
and decides in favour of the reformed religion ; 
but we are at the end of the discussion, and 
can only again speak of the Life of Burghley 
as a work of the highest national interest, 





The Last of the Greeks; or, the Fall of Con. 
stantinople. A Tragedy. By Lord Mor. 
peth. 8vo. pp. 79 London, 1828 Ridg. 
way. 

Ir is always pleasing to see men of rank and 
influence in the character of authors.. Should 
they do nothing else, they shéw a love of lite- 
rature; and when their higher duties may 
prevent them from indulging their tastes, it is 
to be hoped, that they will never cease to 
remember what honours are still within their 
power, as the friends and patrons of the litera- 
ture they have loved and cultivated. 

The present drama is highly creditable to 
Lord Morpeth’s talents. It is without exag- 
gerations, without strained effects, and perhaps 
rather tame from the good taste which dictated 
this pure course. But if it want brilliancy for 
the stage, it is not deficient in poetical 
The story, indeed, of the Last of the Pakeologi 
is not eminently susceptible of dramatic power : 
there are no loves, no treasons, no conspiracies, 
no false friends, to involve the interest. A 
brave and Christian sovereign defends his last 
post and falls: this is too slight a foundation 
for more than a scene; for the affection of 
Evanthe, the treachery of Giustiniani, and the 
attachment of other characters, are merely inci- 
dents which have little or no consequence upon 
the catastrophe. Having thus nothing of drama 
to criticise, we shall sufficiently fulfil our duty 
by presenting a few detached extracts frem the 
composition before us. The prologue, after 
alluding to the death of Byron in Greece, adds, 
with truth as well as poetry,— 

* But hark ! another and a louder wail 


The son of Thomais (an old woman) is slain 





in a sally, and the restis thus pathetically tald.: 
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* lst Soldier. Come this way with me. 
(To Thomais) Neighbour, thy son is dead. 

= Tell ak once more, 

But be ite sure ore you . 

Se . . Tis so. 
I saw it done. 

Alciphron. Was he the youth that fell 
aa ye aga Tartar’s lance? 

Ist Sol. te 

Ale. Then mourn not, nor look wild with q 
Thou shalt be honoured among Grecian mothers ; 
For mark me while I tell thee how he fell. 
T 


ground he lay; a savage I 
With his long lance had marked him for his own. 
The space that there was yet between them seemed 
= to preclude all hope, when from the midst 
a youth; more quick than mortal thought 

Onward he rushed, and with a desperate boun 
Ss full upon the body; as he fell 

is breast received the weapon that for him 

It was thus that th 


I cate not for, and lost his own, in which 
I lived, and breathed, and moved? O cant of comfort! 
My only soni ! my brave and dark-haired boy! 
Shall I not see thee more for all my life? 
’Tis much too wretched. 
Ale, Be more moderate. 
The matrons of old Greece received not thus 
The tidings of their sons in battle slain.8 
Thom. And thinkst thou that I wish to be like them? 


They mothers ! but they never knew their sons, 

They never reared them, never lived with them. 

Lo agen not what he was to me: kind, gentle, 
it; unmurmu 3 pro 

Joy of my eyes, pre NE ts) 

My heart must break. 

. I’m sorry for thy loss. 

But we, I fear, can 

So God befriend 

Thom. 


of m 
Poly: Sg 


do thee little good : 
in thy need. 
Yet stay. 


Where is he? JI must see him, must embrace— 
Oh miserable thought ! must bury him. 
Lead me to find him.” 

Evanthe’s first soliloquy on the beauties of 
Constantinople in the midst of the horrors of 
the siege, is also finely written. 

“ The morning air com2s softly theeugh the lattice; 
The summer breathes out from her jasmine bowers, 
Asthough there were not war and death around 
Totaint their aonnete a . wage fate 
Brings no congenial prom: enjoymen 
There is-4 gloom in coture’s lovell ie 
What,profit have we in the clear 


Hemmed and pent in ’mid armed battlements ? 

Tis my father comes not; sure his age 

Braves not the A 

The scenes where men must fight and bleed. 
Ah for the woes of Greece! when will an end 

Be put to all their dreary catalogue ?” 


When Mahomet offers terms to the emperor, 
he rejects them all, and boasts, with a reference 
to now existing circumstances (if we may make 

bull) — 


“ The united call will wake the western. world, 
Range at our sitle the hardy Russian tribes, 

In honour’s cause rouse France’s gallant nobles, 
And arm for Greece the fearless sons of Britain.” 


But his dignified reply to the condition which 
would permit him to retire from the city, is yet 
more feeling and striking. 

“ What, leavé our city ! leave Constantinople ! 

Does he not know then, vain, man, 

The magic in the name of country ? 

The sons of rapine that infest his ranks, 

The ae tame and the houseless Tutkman, 

May leave without a pang their barren wilds, 

To wanton in the sunny plains of Greece ; 

But educated man, endowed with reason, 

Clings with an offspring’s fondness to the land 
That saw his birth and holds his father’s ashes, 
Let loose then all your dark reserves of wrath ; 
Butcher our ci , and raze our e3 5 
We'll find a grave among our country’s ruins : 
For, oh! I feel, my own thrice beauteous city, 
That I can die for thee, but not desert thee.” 


A lament of Evanthe’s is in the same tender 
and patriotic tone. 





een, 
Shall swell the burden of em | by songs. 
Our and lutes may still be tuned ; 
The wil f the waves will still look free 
And j ; but the Greek must be a. slave.” 
In conclusion, we shall only quote 
aspirations of the vanquished m 
«« Yes, I will think of comfort—e ven now, 
In this dread hour, amid my vanish ed empire, 


M ate anquith, and the ile r’s yells, 
While 1m own life-blood fast is ebb ing from me— 
I yet think of comfort. No, t hou wilt not, 
Lord of all » hide thy face fo r ever. 

The time shall come (believe a dyi ne man), 

The time shall come, when yon in sulting victor, 
In his dominion’s fierce career, shzill know 

The mighty retribution. When a. People, 

wrongs beyond a slave's endurance, 
Shall waken, first to feeling, then. to freedom. 
When Greece (for, oh! the glorious, stirring vision 
Is born yet stronger on my parting soul), 

When trampled, roused, erated Greece, 
Shall wield her ancient falchion 3 when the Cross 
Shall rear its hallowed banner o’er the nations, 
And Europe shout above the vanquished Crescent, 
Heaven take my soul !” 

We are convinced, from this essay, that the 
noble author is well able to throw more of 
power, energy, and passion, into any future 
effort of his muse. His expression of all heroic, 
elevated, virtuous, and manly sentiments, re- 
dounds much to his honour: his qualities in 
other forms are more sketchy, and in a few in- 
stances we must point out trivial phraseology— 
for example, p. 69, where, amid the terrors of 
her situation, Evanthe exclaims, ‘* my head is 
quite confused,” &c.; and p. 77, where the 
gallant emperor is described as ‘* dealing out 
death by handfuls.” Such lan, is be. 
low the standard of the sock—trite and com. 
mon-place. 

Yet we speak not to disparage the Last of 
the Greeks: on the con , we trust it is the 
first of a long line of productions from the 
same source. 


the dying 





The English in France. By.the Author of 
‘The English in -Italy.” 3 ‘vels. 12mo. 
London, 1828. Saunders and Otley. 

Ir is the great fault of tourists in general, 

that they are too geographical; and we close 

the diary of the traveller with a fair notion 
of how many churches, galleries, &c. there 
are in the towns, while a pretty array of 

0 s, valleys, farms, &c., live in descrip- 

tion, if Mons. le Voyageur have a turn for the 

picturesque ; but in complete ignorance of more 
than the external appearance of the inhabitants. 

The face of a country is much more easily 

depicted than the state of its society :—many 

writers have had no opportunity of observation, 
and others, with the opportunity, have wanted 
the talent that turns it to account. But in 
tact, observation, and that keen tion 
which makes the merit of the delineator of 
character, our present writer is eminently 
successful; and we do not scruple to say, the 
volumes before us give a clearer insight into 
manners, customs, and the existing state of 
things in France, than twenty volumes of tra- 
vels. They comprise short tales, and sketches 
of national character, drawn in a most mas- 
terly manner. We shall endeavour to select 
from the merely amusing parts, as our limits 
preclude discussion; but there is in these 
pages matter for most serious reflection. No 
where have we seen the great, the striking 
change in the French so truly or so strongly 
depicted: the contrast between the youth of 
both the French and English tations might 
suggest many a hint even to our own education- 
ists. We regret we have not room for the two 
papers entitled “ the Rising Generation” and 

“ Both Sides of the Channel,” but we most 

strenuously recommend them to attention. The 


is a fair specimen of the author’s talent for 
amusing delineation. 

“ The heart that has once loved, would love 
always. It is natural. “How can such a void 
as fickleness or disappointment leave, be filled 
but by a new affection? If there be any con- 
solation, that can at all soften the anguish or 
soothe the despair of one that has ceased to 
love or to be loved, it is the hope, the at first 
tacit, though no less glimpsed-at, hope of re. 
kindling the flame, of reviving the cherished 
sentiment, in favour of some new object. The 
world is full of beauty, of warm hearts and not 
unkind,—such is the reflection. The fresh. 
ness of one’s own heart is never doubted—its 
capability of loving. Or, perhaps, selfishness 
whispers, that the charm of affection lies more 
in winning and in having, than in feeling. 
How cruel, how prostrating is the disappoint. 
ment! Beauty is again beheld, again ap. 
proached, again admired. All attraction, all 
fascination, surround it. The fickle lover, free 
of all past fetters, resolves to be again ena- 
moured. He sees minutely each perfection of 
mind and person, that, before, his fresh af- 
fection would have adored without stooping 
to analyse. The charms of the new object 
are still more dazzling to his critical eye. His 
taste is sharpened, the void within craves im- 
peratively for the lost happiness of loving: a 
goddess to adore is not wanting either in mind 
or form, but, alas! the heart within is dead— 
its spring is gone, its fire past all the power 
of re-excitement; and vanity and habit must 

t those smiles and attentions which true- 
felt tenderness alone can first suggest. So 
felt Bedmington, as he singled out from the 
society of Madame de Miromenil the beautiful 
Baronne. No countenance could be more 
lovely and expressive than hers—no ‘ournure 
more enchanting, and, what formed a new and 
foreign charm to the ewe her man. 
ners and feelings were delicately and warmly 
feminine, whilst her mind was at the same 
time fraught with male information, and en. 
dowed with male solidity. She wore, nor 
practised, none of the little coquettish caprices, 
that the fair Briton always thinks calculated 
to set-off her charms,—none of that infantine 
affectation, which, in the street or saloon of the 
Continent, always marks as extravagant the 
manners of our countrywomen. ington 
chose his place by her side. ‘ One more throw 
in the game of love,’ thought he, * and this 
time surely success shall not fall me for want 
of coolness.” He commenced his addresses 
without a flutter of the heart, yet were those 
addresses far more warm in seeming, and 
extravagant, than those which passion had 
formerly dictated. Natural heat was wanting, 
but it was more than supplied by factitious. 
And a simple maiden might have been flat. 
tered by what awakened the suspicions of the 
woman. First and true love is patient too, 
and hastens to its goal with lingering step. 
The very way is delightful, and the pleasures 
of a are sipped in content. But in 
the fictitious, the re-excited, the after-fits of 
would-be passion, the lover hurries on ;—the 
slow approaches, once so full of chatm, are 
insipid, and’he precipitates the cast that is to 
decide his ness or disappointment. Un- 
tereosiaachy far teed , the object of this 
zeal and ardour, on his part, was in nowise 
prepared to share it. The Baronne looked for 
a friend, er for very little more than one, for 
désewvrement, for amusement, not excitement. 
She took a lover, as she had taken a cachemir, 
because the better sort of her acquaintante 





following light and lively “* Peinture de Soeiéte” 


wore one, And was ‘an ‘enviable 
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article of this kind,, being a foreigner, noble, 
sad, (an odd recommendation to a French- 
woman, at least according to our old ideas 
of them—-but so it was,) sentimental, sar- 
castic. And be it said, that for some years 
subsequent to the peace, a young. Englishman 
of breeding somewhat outshone the youths 
who filled a similar rank in France. There 
were two classes of these French gallants, and 
it would be difficult to determine which was 
most gauche. There were, first, the pure 
aristocratic brood, that had been nurtured close 
in the palaces of the Fauxbourg St. Germain : 
few of them had breathed the pure air either 
of heaven or of life, having been tied, from 
the age of four to that of twenty-four, to their 
maman’s apron-string, never allowed to stir 
abroad, lest they should catch the oe of 
revolutionary ideas. Many, notwithstanding, 
had scampered off to fill the ranks of the 
imperial armies; and these formed a mixed 
and neutral race. Those, however, whom 
neither the conscription nor their own spirit 
had emancipated, were truly the queerest of 
beings, with all those gentle, douce, and 
doucereux manners of the old people of the 
old school; yet infantine in their ways, their 
ideas, and their jests. They paid compliments, 
wore a kind of demi-ruffies, and were only 
rescued from being utter nonentities by their 
national vivacity. The second class were the 
heroes and Bonapartists, those ennobled by 
their exploits and red ribands, and in many 
instances claiming alliance with the first (by 
means of a De if possible), whom they at the 
same time affected to despise. With these 
gentry, certain formule of politeness were 
joined with the rude manners and brusque 
tone of the camp. ’T was like the embroidery 
on their ill-cut habits, making bad taste and 
deformity more conspicuous. To rivals a3 to 
enemies these were certainly formidable an- 
tagonists. But they sadly wanted polish or 
refinement. They were fine gallant fellows ; 
but then there were a multitude of them all 
the same. The ideal as well as the real of 
such heroes was common-place. Amongst these, 
a Briton’s character offered all the charms of 
variety; his refinement in all things, from 
the minutia of every-day life to even his taste 
and imagination, his real sentiment and af- 
fected apathy, his almost oriental gravity and 
gentleness united, and lastly the impossibility 
of unheroizing his character by entering upon 
the trifling topics which absorb the said Bri 
ton’s interest, maugre his gravity and under. 
standing, at home. To a French belle it would 
be idle to talk Bond-street or secret biography, 
make a digression to Newmarket or Tatter- 
sall’s, or even to utter a Pean over so many 
head of game bagged in a season, and counted 
as scrupulously, on the same principle like- 
wise, as an Indian doth his scalps. All this 
precious puerility, that fills the heads and 
mouths of the class self-denominated the better 
sort in England, was foreign even at Paris. 
Each possessor, however rich in such specie, 
felt it would not pass. Many had no other; 
and the tig omer felt his 1attling powers of 
conversation benumbed in French air. Thus 
did we preserve somewhat of our ancient cha- 
racter of a ‘most thinking people.” With 
such as Piers, however, this embargo put 
upon nonsense, forcing them to produce their 
sense, had a most beneficial effect, and, by 
un-Englishing them, made them men of the 
world and men of taste. This is certainly 
somewhat of a digression, in order to account 
for the very simple circumstances of the fair 
Baronne’s having entertained a very luke. 
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warm and languid sort of penchant for Mr. 
Piers. Attachment, however, was undertaken, 
if one may so say, by both on calculation ; by 
Piers to fill the void in his heart, by the lady 
to fill the void in her time,—so that it pro- 
mised little durability, and little interest, 
moreover, in reciting. If pleasure, however, 
is not always to be drawn from the repre- 
sentation a simple truth, something better 
may. Calculation and prudence are scarcely 
better managers of love affairs than vulgar 
instinct.. So at least the pair of would-be 
lovers felt, reflecting after a time, that, if 
the heart was given to mislead, the head was 
sometimes no less so. The Baronne loved tran- 
quillity and calm of mind. She would have at 
least folded Cupid’s wings, if she would not 
have cut them, and probably converted the 
little god into a soft pillow for repose.— 
Now Mr. Piers wanted excitement; and the 
deity was to him a vulgar cherub, without 
his weapons, his quarrels, his agitations, his 
paroxysms both of pleasure and of pain. He, 
had he been a poet, would have sung his Cupid 
as a fury, clothed in love’s attributes and 
beauty. Hymen, in short, had he been em- 
ployed on this occasion, could not have brought 
together a more ill-assorted pair. When hos- 
tile influences come .in contact, the disturbing 

wer is always more powerful than the lulling. 
Biase Piers had more effect in breaking the 
Baronne’s tranquillity, than her impassibility 
could have in calming him. Never was one 
so craving in the way of sentiment as he. De- 
voured by anguish for the slightest cause, or 
believing himself so, he accused his mistress 
of a total want of affection, because she did 
not share in his griefs. She was unreasonable 
enough to demand a cause, ere she could do 
so; and he declared her to want that pene- 
tration which feeling gives. Such, however, 
‘was the influence which their friendship or 
affection in the: first instance gave him over 
her, and which his exaggerated passions and 
modes of expression increased, that the poor 
ote did actually endeavour to be impassioned 
as himself. She gave in to his caprices, and 
affected the femme aux sentimens. The at- 
tempt, however, was difficult to one who had 
never met but with good fortune. Her years 
had been a series of blessings,—she had been 
born rich, tenderly nurtured, highly married, 
young a widow, endowed with beauty. The 
thing was impracticable. And as a lady of 
her acquaintance observed, although she had 
found a, Léonce, there was not stuff either 
in her character or life to make a Delphine. 
The consequence was, the lady lost her em- 
bonpoint. Her character as a woman of sense 
suffered somewhat—but what of that? She 
was one of those whose beauty depends upon 
fulness of person and feature; and on this 
account the diminution of her person alarmed 
a host of friends, whom a diminution of her 
character would have slightly affected. They 
interfered, expostulated. She wept, the first 
tears they had ever seen from her, and ex- 
postulated, in her turn. She vowed she loved, 
and preferred her affections to her beauty. 
They replied, that her beauty was of a kind 
which could not afford to be sentimental at 
the price of being thin. Moreover, they as- 
sured her that she was very ill; whereupon 
the Baronne believing, took to her bed. The 
despairing Piers flew to her hotel; but the 
porter had been made secure in his faith, and 
the lover was denied admittance. This to 
him was the happiest point in his wooing 5 
inasmuch as it excited him, and put him in 





a passion, However, a cold-blooded visit from 


— ren nd 
some of the above friends, with a cold-blooded 
and polite dismissal from the affection of the 
lady, signed by her own hand, reduced him 
again to apathy and ennui. The sketch of this 
aison would be too absurd for fiction, yet it 
is drawn from the life. Piers drove off, in not 
very bad spirits, for the baths of Mont d’Or 
in Auvergne.” 

As a painter of national character, this author 
is not only agreeable but admirable; as we 
could instance many sketches to prove. But 
we have done enough to point public attention 
to his work, which will be found to possess this 
excellence ; though the writer is too diffuse, and 
does not perhaps individualise enough, for a 
story-teller. 








Narrative of the Peninsular War, from 1808 
to 1813. By Lieut.-Gen. C. W. Vane, Mar- 
quess of Londonderry, G.C.B. G.C.H. Colo. 
nel of the 10th Royal Hussars. 4to. pp. 684. 
London, 1828. Colburn. 

WE last week introduced to eur readers the 

commencement of Col. Napier’s historical work 

on the War of the Peninsula, which has been 
rapidly followed in publication by an episode of 
the same glorious war, from the observation of 
another gallant officer, also an eye-witness and 
conspicuous actor in the grand drama of this 
immortal contest. Without going so profound 

into general causes and effects, or taking pow | 
broad political or philosophical views of the 
period, as his precursor, Lord Londonderry 
speaks with a soldier’s skill of what he saw and 
heard, and with a brave man’s modesty of what 
he did in this struggle. Indeed his personal 
experience, combined with his military details, 
must render his book a great favourite with 
military readers: and though we do not think 
so highly of those portions of it which are occu- 
pied with a preliminary essay gn the state of 
affairs previous to the breaking out of hostili- 
ties, and with interspersed reflections on points 
where the author was not immediately con. 
cerned, we are not disposed to deny even to 
those portions the merit of able writing and 
impartiality. On the contrary, it is a striking 
corroboration of the truth of both productions, 
to see how closely the “ radical”? and the aris- 
tocratic tory agree in their opinions and state- 
ments, wherever they treat of the same matters. 

With regard to the style, as his lordship, in an 

unassuming preface, alludes to the friend who 

put his materials into literary shape, it can be 
no betrayal of secrecy to mention the name of 

Mr. Gleig, the popular author of the New Or- 

leans Campaign, and of the Subaltern, as the 

noble lord’s coadjutor in this respect; and 
thence to express no surprise at its being well 
and forcibly executed. 

The volume sets out with a coup d’ail, of 
about a hundred pages, descriptive of the state 
of affairs in Franoe, Spain, and Portugal, before 
the appearance of the British army in the latter 
country. Over this we shall slightly pass, as 
offering little of novelty to the reader. Lord 
L. notices—what we hope has passed away, 
even since his ink was wet—* the rancorous 
jealousy which our enemies—those, at least, 
who were our enemies—still entertain towards 
us:”’—but speaks with just reprobation of 
Buonaparte’s unprincipled conduct towards the 
weak and vicious rulers of Spain, as well as of 
the atrocious invasion of Portugal under Junot, 
where, with the proclamations of friends and 
protectors, the actions of fiends and destroyers 
were horribly exemplified. We have never 
seen it remarked, but it has often occurred to 
us, that much of the thirst for blood in the 





French Revolution, and much. of a similar dis- 
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regard of humanity in the French armies (in- 
cluding leaders as much as the meanest parts), 
might be traced to a feeling of insecurity and 
uncertainty. This made the perpetrators of 
these atrocities reckless of consequences: even 
after he had over-run kingdoms, acquired 
wealth, titles, power, and apparent stability, 
the French Marshal had an inward sense that 
the wheel might turn. He was not like the 
high personage of an ancient race, whom it 
would be more difficult to impress with the 
idea that any change of fortune could make 
him an outcast, a beggar, or a criminal: the 
one had to be convinced by severe calamities 
that he was amenable to ordinary judgments— 
the other, hardly sure of his elevation, tried to 
support it by desperate means, which made 
him feared in authority, and secured a sordid 
refuge in the event of a fall. Twenty years 
cannot plant the mental and firm conviction on 
a hundred men, sprung from inferior stations, 
that they are really emperors, kings, princes, 
&c. Like Cristofero Sly, in the farce, they 
are apt to doubt, and say, ‘* Can this be true ?”” 
Such a doubt is a prodigious spring of human 
action; and may explain many phenomena in 
the politics and wars of revolutionary and im- 
perial France.* 

But it is time to have the British army on 
the tapis. The victory of Vimiero (the first 
where Englishmen and Frenchmen encountered 
on the Peninsula) was, as we all remember, 
paralysed by the prudence of Sir H. Burrard ; 
and crowned by the Cintra convention of Sir 
Hew Dalrymple. Subsequent victories have 


thrown a deeper shade over these transactions ; 
but even at the time they were not spared by 
what Col. Napier has, perhaps justly in mea- 


sure, but most unjustly in generality, called 
the :““:#ile conduct of the daily press: his 
argument on this topic, p. 248-9, is absurd : 
neither the press nor the publie ever condemned 
these two generals for ‘* gaining the victory ;”’ 
but for concluding the convention, after it 
was gained by Wellesley. 

When the recall of the senior British gene- 
rals and the Chelsea Court of Inquiry left our 
army to the command of Sir John Moore, that 
brave officer (as is well known) advanced into 
Spain. The Spanish armies were defeated as 
he marched; and he, himself, became beset 
with difficulties. On this subject much of 
party feeling and authorship has been deployed : 
Lord Londonderry condemns the course pur- 
sued, while he renders a due tribute to the cha- 
racter.of the commander. From the out-posts 
he tells us, he visited the general at Salamanca. 
_ “ Our conversation naturally took the turn 
into which the present situation of affairs, and 
the position of the army, were calculated to 
guide it. It was then that Sir John explicitly 
stated to me, that he had come to a final deter- 
mination to retreat. He had called the general 
officers together, he added, for the purpose of 
acquainting them with his decision, as well as 





* The French under Junot ‘* reached Santarem in due 
time, 
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with the reasons which led to it; but he had 
neither requested their opinions, nor demanded 
their judgment. He next entered, at great 
length, into the motives which swayed him, 
reasoning, in conversation, as he reasoned in 
his letters, with a decided leaning to the gloomy 
side of the picture. He spoke warmly in con- 
demnation of the Spanish government, and of 
the nation generally; and enlarged upon the 
absence of all right understanding among the 
generals, as well as upon the absurdity of their 
military movements, which had subjected them 
all to be beaten in detail. He expressed his 
sincere regret that they had not marched, as 
they ought to have done, when he first began 
to enter the country, so as to unite themselves 
with him ; and declared, that with a force as 
yet uncollected, and having nothing but the 
remains of defeated corps on his flanks, a choice 
of evils alone remained for him. The deter- 
mination to which he had at last come, was 
not formed without extreme pain to himself; 
but the duty of preserving his army, situated 
as it now was, presented to his mind a consi- 
deration paramount to every other; he was, 
therefore, resolved to retreat, ‘Though I could 
not but deeply feel at such a declaration, I 
deemed it my respectful duty to say little in 
reply, further than by expressing my regret 
that so strong a necessity for the measure 
should exist, and my apprehension of its conse- 
quences to the cause. The slightest indication 
of a retrograde movement, exhibited at such a 
moment as this, would, I feared, produce fatal 
effects; for Spain would fall, Portugal would 
fall, and the whole of Europe be once more at 
the feet of the enemy. Then what would be- 
come of Madrid, whose inhabitants were en- 
during the severest privations, chiefly with the 
hope of receiving aid from us; and,of Castafios, 
and Palafox, and Blake, all of whom, on the 
same explicit understanding, were labouring to 
reassemble their scattered troops. No doubt, 
I added, the general’s information was more 
likely to be correct than mine; but I dreaded 
the heavy disappointment which his proposed 
step would occasion to the people of England, 
whose very hearts seemed set upon the success 
of his undertakings; and whose mortification 
at his failure would be bitter, in proportion to 
the degree of hope with which they saw him 
embark upon it. I then retired, with the pain- 
ful conviction on my mind, that the army 
would begin its backward journey in the course 
of a day or two at the furthest. * . 

‘** Having remained during the night in Sa- 
lamanca, I departed on the following morning 
to the outposts, which had been drawn in, and 
now occupied stations in the immediate front of 
this city. I had not resumed my ordinary 
routine of duty many hours, when, to my in- 
expressible satisfaction, intelligence was com- 
municated to me, that the general had altered 
his plans. Sir David Baird, who had actually 
begun his retrograde movement from Astorga, 
was ordered to retrace his steps; and an ad- 
vance, instead of a retreat, was understood to 
be in contemplation. Never has a condemned 


4 | criminal rejoiced more heartily at the receipt 


of a reprieve, than did the British army when 
these tidings got abroad among them. But a 
few hours ago, and every face looked blank and 
wo-hegone; men did their duty indeed, at- 
tended to their horses and accoutrements, and 
performed all the other offices which their sta- 
tions required ; but they set about every thing 
with the air of people who took no manner of 
interest in what they were doing. Now all 
was life and activity.” 

This indecision was fatal, and the more so, 





ee 
as it marked future proceedings. Lord U. obs 
serves :— 

*‘ In these uncertain measures, and still 
more in the general tenor of his conversation, 
it was easy to perceive marks of the gloom 
which at this time overshadowed the mind of 
General Moore. That he was an officer of 
great distinction, every one acknowledged dur- 
ing his life, and owe & will never deny it ; 
but it was too manifest, that a fear of responsi- 
bility, a dread of doing that which was wrong, 
of running himself and his troops into diffcul. 
ties from which they might not be able to ex- 
tricate themselves, were a great deal too active 
to permit either his talents or his judgment 
properly to exert their influence. Sir John 
Moore had earned the highest reputation as a 
general of division; he was aware of this; and 
perhaps he felt no inclination to risk it—at all 
events, he was clearly incapable of despising 
partial obstacles in the pursuit of some great 
ultimate advantage ; in one word, he was not 
a Wellington. Of this no more convincing 
proof need be given, than the fact, that even 
at the moment when preparations for an ad- 
vance were going on, his whole heart and soul 
seemed turned towards the Portuguese fron- 
tier. Did any one talk to him of the possibi- 
lity of gaining Valladolid, and then, in case of 
the worst, of retiring into the northern pro- 
vinces, and acting on the defensive—he would 
answer by a declaration, that in the north 
there were no supplies; and that it was a 
asco in every point of view, most unfa- 
vourable for military evolutions.” 

It is not our province to decide which is the 
best argument in this discussion ; but the doubts 
in Sir J. Moore’s mind seem to have been very 
severe and painful: and we cannot help wish- 
ing that, either one way or the other—advance 
or retreat, fight or decliné—he had wavered 
less, and trusted more to himself. When re- 
treat was determined on, the consequences 
were distressing to our national feelings. 

“It would (says the author) be no easy 
matter to describe the effect which this un- 
locked-for event produced upon every man and 
officer in the army. The troops who had long 
panted to meet the enemy, and who but an 
hour ago were full of life and confidence, sud- 
denly appeared like men whose brightest hopes 
were withered, and their favourite expectations 
overthrown. Few gave vent to their feelings, 
either by complaint or murmur ; but all retired 
to their quarters in a state of sullen silence, 
which indicated, more powerfully perhaps than 
any words could have done, the extent of the 
mortification under which they laboured. We 
rose next morning perfectly ignorant, and to a 
certain degree quite indifferent, as to the fate 
which awaited us; nor were our spirits greatly 
heightened, when we saw hour after hour pass 
away, without the occurrence of any movement 
either to the front or rear. There is good rea- 
son to believe, that Sir John Moore himself 
had hardly determined on the course which it 
behoved him to follow. He was still imper- 
fectly informed as to the amount of the differ- 
ent corps which were advancing against him ; 
though the natural temperament of his disposi- 
tion induced him to rate these at the highest ; 
and he was extremely unwilling to commence 
a rapid retreat, till it should have become in- 
dispensable.” 

The march itself was full of horrors—and, 
but for lack of numbers, as here delineated by 
the Marquess and Mr. Gleig, hardly inferior to 
the flight of Buonaparte from Moscow. 

“* The Spaniards, whether they were men in 
authority or not, either abandoned their houses 
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‘army apprdathed, locking their 
doors, and concealing, as far as they were able, 
thé little stock of provisions of mod they 
might chance to be possessed ; or our 
requisitions for food and wine with murmurs 
and complaints, such as they would not have 
ventured to utter before French soldiers. These 
things not unnaturally increased the irritation 
under which the —— already laboured. They 
began to view the Spaniards as their worst 
enemies, and to treat them as le unworthy 
of any consideration whatever. This was se. 
verely retaliated upon them by an enraged pea- 
Santry; and scenes of violence and bloodshed, 
in which these allies were the acturs, proved by 
no means uncommon. * . » 

“ There was no possibility of keeping the 
men in their ranks. Some under one pretext, 
and some under another, whole regiments stray- 
ed from their colours; and as often as a wine- 
house or store came in the way, scenes of the 
most shocking description ensued. The army 
moved, as is customary in such cases, by divi- 
sions; the main body keeping a day’s march 
a-head of the reserve and the rear-guard. The 
former reached, Benivedre on the 31st, and 
at an early hour on the Ist of January was 
ordered to leave it; but when the latter ar- 
tived, the place was full of stragglers, all, or 
almost all, ina state of desperate intoxication. 
At this time, the enemy’s cavalry, though they 
séldom sought an opportunity of coming to 
blows with us, pressed closely and incessantly 
upon our rear: we rode frequently many miles 
in sight of each other; and from time to time, 
our rearmost @) ms would exchange pistol 


shots with their leading files. Under such cir- 
cumstances, no pause could, of course, be made 
for the mere. purpose of closing up such as 


ssand hence every one who proved un- 

able, either from intoxication or weariness, to 
push on, was of necessity left behind. But the 
multitudes who lingered in Benivedre were so 
great, that the utmost ce was experi- 
‘ enced at the idea of abandoning them; and it 
was not till every effort to rouse them had been 
made in vain, that they were left to to their 
fate. Even after the rear-guard had marched, 
a small detatchment of horse still endeavoured 
to cover them; nor was it till the enemy, in 
great force, were seen approaching, that it re- 
tired. Then followed that scene which has 
been so frequently described already, but of the 
horrors of which none can form an adequate 
conception who were not eye-witnesses of it; 
when the French dragoons, pursuing our patrol, 
galloped through the midst of a crowd of men, 
women, and children, and wantonly slashed to 
the right and left, without regard to the age or 
sex of the object of their fury. Of the num- 
bers who thus fell a sacrifice to their own in- 
temperance, I cannot pretend to speak with 
certainty, but I know them to have been very 
considerable; and I am gure that British 
troops never looked upon a spectacle more ap- 
palling than those few presented, who, having 
come up with the column, bleeding and cut in 
numerous places, were, by order of the general, 
paraded through the ranks, as a warning to 
their comrades. We reached Villa Franca on 
the 2d, having performed a distance of upwards 
of ‘sixty miles in two days, where the greater 
part of the cavalry took up its quarters, only a 
small detachment remaining with the reserve 
at Cacabelos. Like Benivedre, it was filled 
with dranken and disorderly men, belonging 
to the divisions which had preceded us; by 
whom the most vidlent outrages had been com- 
mitted, not upon the natives only, but upon 
“our own magazines. A store of wine had been 


broken’ open, and the wine either drunk or 
wantonly spilt ; and a considerable quantity of 
‘forage, of which we stood sorely in need, de- 
stroyed. One man was executed here, being 
detected in the act of marauding; but the dis- 
cipline of the army was by this time too much 
impaired to be very seriously affected even by 
such an example. Similar deeds were perform- 
ed wherever opportunities occurred, and that 
with the of men who saw, or fancied, 
that their case was desperate.’’ 

The cavalry were sent on to “ Lugo, whither 
the infantry and artillery followed, as fast as 
extreme exhaustion, and the nature of the road 
by which they travelled, would allow. But 
they followed both painfully and slowly; for 
though as many as forty miles were ormed 
in one march, that march eomprehended, not 
the day only, ‘but the night also. This was 
more than men, reduced to the low ebb to 
which our soldiers had fallen, could endure. 
They dropped down by whole sections on the 
way-side, and died, some with curses, others 
with the voice of prayer, in their mouths. It 
was dreadful likewise to know, that not men 
only, but women and children, were subjected 
to this miserable fate. By some strange neg- 
lect, or by the indulgence of a mistaken huma- 
nity, Sir John Moore’s army had carried along 
with it more than the too large proportion of 
women allotted by the rules of our service to 
armies in the field,—and these poor wretches 
were now heightening the horror of passing 
events by a display of ‘suffering even more 
acute than that endured by their husbands. 
Some were taken in labour on the road; and 
in the open air, amidst showers of sleet and 
snow, gave birth to infants, which, with their 
mothers, perished as soon as they had'seen the 
light. Others, carrying perhaps each of them 
two children’on their backs, would toil on, and 
when they came to look to the condition of 
their precious burdens, they would find one or 
both frozen to death. ‘Then the depth of moral 
degradation to which they sank ;—their oaths 
and cries, uttered under the influence of intoxi- 
cation, were hardly less appalling than the 
groans which burst from them, as all hope of 
aid abandoned them, and they sat down to 
die. I am well aware, that the horrors of this 
retreat have been again and again described, in 
terms calculated to freeze the blood of such as 
read them; but I have no hesitation in saying, 
that the most harrowing accounts which have 
yet been laid before the public fall short of the 
reality.” 

[To be continued.} : 





Walpole’s Anecdotes of Painting in England, 
ec. &c.; with considerable Additions. By 
the Rev. James‘Dallaway. Royal 8vo. Vols. 
IV. and V. London, 1828. John Major. 

Or the merits of Mr. Dallaway’s highly valu- 

able work, as far as it had then proceeded, 

we expressed our opinion very fully in the 

Literary Gazette of the 30th of last June. 

We are happy to say that it is now concluded ; 

and concluded in a manner that reflects great 

credit both on the editor and on the publisher. 

It has been justly stated, that the number of 

embellishments promised in the original pro- 

tus has been considerably exceeded; and 
t the whole work, though presenting the 
public with the varied talents of the principal 
artists of the present day, has been executed 
within the time stipulated. As we are not 


character which we gave of this publication at 
the period just adverted to, we shall content 





ourselves, in the present instance, with ex- 


aware that we can add any thing to the general } large 


-tracting a few specimens of the curious and 


interesting information which, principally in 
the shape of notes, Mr. Dallaway has attached 
to Walpoie’s.text, in these volumes. 

ms The first that we shall transcribe relates to 

‘ope : 

‘Spence informs us, that Pope was ‘the pupil 
of Jervas for the space of a year set's ta P 
meaning that he was constantly so for that 
period. Tillemans was engaged in painting a 
ee for Lord Radnor, into which Pope, 
by ith, inserted some strokes, which the 
prudent painter did not appear to observe ; 
and of which circumstance Pope was not a 
little vain. In proof of his proficiency in the 
art of painting, Pope presented his friend Mr. 
Murray with a head of Betterton, the cele. 
brated tragedian, which is now at Caen Wood. 
During a long visit at Holm Lacy, in Here- 
fordshire, accompanied by Mr. Digby, his 
friend and correspondent, and the brother of 
Lady Scudamore, (to whom that mansion 
then — and where he wrote his Man 
of Ross), he amused his leisure by copying 
from em in crayons, a head of Went- 
worth, of Stafford. The editor has seen 
it there, and it has considerable merit. Mr. 
W. has admitted several amateurs into his 
catalogue, upon as slight pretensions. Pope 
had no true taste for the sister arts; and it is 
said, that he actually asked Dr. Arbuthnot 
whether Handel really deserved the fame 
which he enjoyed ?” 

In the latter part of the seventeenth, and 
in the beginning of the eighteenth century, 
“ Oxford could boast among her students, of 
two eminent architects, who were classically 
conversant with the science, and who em- 
bellishéd the university with buildings _ 
their own which weuld have added 
fame to the: mest celebrated of their contem- 
poraries in that profession.” Together with 
a successor, they are thus noticed by Mr. 
Dallaway : 

*¢ Henry Aldrich, D.D. Dean of Christ-church 
in 1689, died 1710. He was a man of true 
versatile genius, greatly excited and assisted 
by learning, converse, and travel. Having re- 
sided for a considerable time in Italy, and 
associating there with the eminent in archi- 
tecture and music, his native taste was exalted 
and rendered excursive through the whole field 
of the arts. These impressions were not merely 
local and momentary ; for his correct designs 
have been executed, and his compositions in 
sacred music are yet daily recited in our choirs. 
He gave plans for, and superintended the build. 
ing of three sides of the Peckwater Court, and 
the parish church of All Saints, in the High 
Street, Oxford’; and there is sufficient evi- 
dence to prove that he was principally con- 
sulted respecting the chapel of Trinity College. 
The garden front of Corpus Christi presents 
a specimen of his architecture, which for cor- 
rectness, and a graceful simplicity, is not ex- 
celled by any edifice in Oxford. Soon after 
his return from the continent, he compiled 
for his own use and that of his students, 
‘ Elementa Architecture Civilis ad Vitruvii 
veterumque disciplinam et recentiorum, pre- 
sertim A. Palladii exempla probatioru, con- 
cinnata.’ This MS. was acquired, after his 
death, by his friend, Dr. G. Clarke, and by 
him bequeathed to the library of Worcester 
College. It was published in 1789, large 8vo, 
with many plates. Sir W. Chambers, in his 
work ‘on the same subject, might have 
gine many valuable hints from the perusal. 

e was intimately associated with Dr. Clarke 





in similar pursuits, qui viewm colwit et amavit, 





often 
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as he testifies in an inscription which he 
to the Dean’s memory, in his cath of 
Christ-church 


“ Clarke, LL.D. represented the 
University of Oxford in parliament for fifteen 
sessions, and was a Lord of the Admiralty 
in the reign of Queen Anne. He designed 


the library at Christ-church, and joiney with 


laced 


Hawksmoor, the new towers and q 
of All Souls’ College. It appears from his 
monument in that chapel, that he was seventy- 

3 old at his death in 1736; and 

e had been a fellow of that society for 
six of them. He is styled literarum 
ubigue fautor:—as a practical architect, he 
must yield the to Dr. Aldrich. The 
library at Christ-church was begun-in 1716, 
and proceeded so slowly that it was not covered 
in before 1738, nor completed as now seen be- 
fore 1761. The library of Worcester College, 
to which he bequeathed his valuable collec- 
= of architecture, rose under his inspec- 

ion. 

“ Sir James Burrough, LL.D. was Master 
of Caius College; and, like Drs. Aldrich and 
Clarke, who had preceded him by some years, 
applied himself to the science with singular 
ae He was consulted respecting the 
plans of all the public buildings at Cambridge 
which were erected in his time. The chapel 
of Clare Hall was rebuilt upon a plan, said to 
have been entirely of his own : and 

he is apparently indebted to that 
aboye mentioned of Trinit 


six 
that 
fifty 


octagon; lighted by a cupola, for the tower. 
The east end of the Senate-housé was adopted 
by'@ibtis; from his original*idea.’ ‘These are 
works of merit, and entitle him to be con- 
sidered a8 one of a triumvirate of superior 
architects, who were not within the pale of 
a) el 

rt. Dallawa roves the flippanc 

which Mr. Wahple hes, mixed up with his 
criticism on the productions of Gibbs the 
architect ; and as justly remarks, that “the 
portico of St. Martin’s church has even now 
few equals in London.” At the same time 
he pupae & a mean effect has been pro- 
duced in this church, by placing small square 
windows under the rig! se He maiden 
which Gibbs made to the internal accommo- 
dation of ies. 
nt which Walpole gives of the 
Tage for leaden statues, which prevailed in 
England about a century ago, Mr, Dallaway 
has added the following note : 

“ In imitation of the French and Dutch 
gardens, there were few of those in the vicinity 
of London, or in the provinoes, the square or 
oblong grass-plots of which were not embel- 
lished dent images, but of pastoral 
and domestic characters, and rarely borrowed 

the heathen mythology. The lead has 

been long since converted to useful purposes. 
When the demand for them was so great, the 
trade of making them was very lucrative. A 
story is told of a Dorsetshire gentleman, whose 
father had brought two antique marble statnes 
ftom Italy. Upon his marriage with a city 
who was determined upon modernising 

his old family seat, she ordered that these un- 
fortunate statues should be painted, in order 
that they should look like lead. But Van Ost 
(or Nost) was an artist capable of much better 
3 and was probably induced by profit to 

jects ; or to super- 
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‘was ¢ast in mixed metal, and 
him and his scholar Char. 
tiere, for the Duke of Chandos, at Canons. 

e horse was exactly modelled from that by 
Le Sueur, at Charing Cross, and the man is 
much better. When Canons was taken down, 
and its ous ornaments dispersed, this 
statue was brought to its present station’ in 
Leicester Square. A few years since it was 
regilt. Indeed, our bronze statues in squares 
appear at the farther extremity of the avenues, 
to be so grim with smoke and dirt, as to pre- 
sent only a shapeless lump.” 

Samuel Scott (who died in sw Be styled 
by Mr. Dallaway “the father of the modern 
school of painting in water-colours; being the 
first who attempted to make his drawings ap. 
proach the strength of oil-pictures, instead of 
leaving them as mere sketches.” 

Every body knows by heart the fine anec- 
dote of Seymour, the horse-painter, who, hav- 
ing been affronted by Charles; the old haughty 
Duke of Somerset, in consequence of having 
asserted that he believed he had the honour to 
belong to his grace’s family,—-when he was af- 
terwards requested to return to Petworth to 
complete a picture which no other painter of 
the day was able to finish, nobly answered, 
“ My lord, I will now prove that I am of your 
aaa family,—for I won’t come!” Mr. Dal. 

way gives the following continuation of this 
anecdote: ‘* Upon receiving this laconic reply, 
the duke sent his steward to.demand a former 
loan of 1007. Seymour briefly replied, that ‘he 
would write to his grace.” He did so; and 
directed his letter ‘ Northumberland House, 
opposite the Trunk-maker’s, Charing Cross,’ 
E at this additional insult, the duke 
threw. the letter into the fire without having 
opened it, ordering ‘his steward at the same 
time to have him arrested. But Seymour, 
struck with an k. i < evasion, care- 
1] observed, that ‘it was hasty in his 
megs de his letter, because it contained shook 
note for 100/. and that therefore they were now 
quits.’ ” 

The neglect of some of Hogarth’s finest 
works—the Mariage a-la-Mode, for instance— 
during his life-time, will be an everlasting stain 
upon the taste and feeling of the country. It 
is melancholy to learn, also, that the widow of 
such a man was permitted to linger out a 
tedious existence in absolute penury. 

*¢ Jane Thornhill was twenty-one years old 
when she was married to H She died 
in 1789, aged 80. By her husband’s will she 
received the sole property of his plates, and the 
copy-right by an act of parliament was secured 
for twenty years after his death, when an ad- 
vertisement ap in 1765, * of Prints pub- 
lished by the late W. H genuine im- 
pressions of which are to be had of Mrs. 
H at her house in Leieester Fields, at 
the price of Thirteen Guineas.’ Each print 
was priced. There were seventy-two in the 
whole set. In the decline of life she became 
nearly destitute, and received, by the recom- 
mendation of his late Majesty, an annuity of 
401. from 1787 to 1789, from the funds of the 

al Academy.” 

n a remark on Mr. Walpole’s account, of 
the statuaries, &c. in the reign of George IL., 
Mr. Dallaway says: — “ e€ monuments 
which are of this era have all the peculiarity 
of a base and pyramid; and all of them are 
mural. Bernini introduced pyramids upon 
a shelf—a solid base diminishing upwards, 
as if intended to last a thousand years, re- 
presented by a slab of marble of one inch 





in thickness. The first of this kind was 


-Of this school of sculpture in 





introduced into the Chigi ‘at Rome $ 
but the happy idea soon took flight to Paris ; 
and, as if a matter of course, found its tepose 
archdtoutte a ttoos Ia. porepotie, al ing 
tecture and trees in pers ' ying 
draperies as if upheld in the air—foreign as 
these things are to the genius 
sculpture. ‘The chief models of perf 
which were followed in England, although 
never exactly imitated, were the montments 
of the Cardinals Mazarine and Richelieu. The 
allegorical figures of the size of life were 
adopted upon monuments of the largest scale 
and expense. Rysbrach fives us single figures, 
such as Britannia and Victory, placed indeed 
upon tle same plinth, but not grouped. Rou- 
billiac, on the contrary, is always theatrical ; 
and his combine in one scenic effect. 
Eloquence, upon the monument of John Duke 
of Argyll, is in the act of making a public 
speech; that of Lady E. Nightingale, 
herself and her husband are in a tame, do- 
mestic character; but Avy rege Death 
surveying him from his cave, and marking 
them a his rey, is animated malignity itself 
expressed without the aid of features. Groups 
were sometimés made statues and medal- 
lions, on which profiles of certain of the rela- 
tives were raised in bas-relief. We have like- 
wise a nauseous repetition of weeping cherubs, 
which support them. This was but a poor 
expedient to include a whole family. About this 
time we may observe the names of Gibbs and 
Kent inscribed on the plinth, and usurping the 
whole merit of the design, if there were. 
cular, it will 
be candidly allowed, that the exquisite and 
laboured g will always claim its share 
of deserved praise. While the lovers of the 
true antique cannot always Suppress a smile 
at so gross a deviation from the canons of 
Grecian art; yet they will be content to allow 
to this school an adequate merit, excepting 
where the works of its professors are rashly 
com, with the remains, still to be in- 
spected, of the artists of classic antiquity.” 
The following comparative view of the 
Bridges over the Thames is interesting :—~ 





Expense. 
389,5002. 
0002, 


100} + 152,8402. 





Dimensions 
and Number of Arches, 
1780 to| Charles 1223 feet long, by 45 wide, 
by 42 wide, 
centre 


9 p 1, 4 
feet. 


arches 130 feet. Five in 
all. 


It has nine elliptical arches’ 450, 


Rennie. of 120 feet span each. 


14 arches, the centre 76) 


feet. 


cond and fourth 148, 


100 feet 
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“ The iron bridge over the Thames, from the 
Three Cranes to Southwark, was completed in 
1819. It has three arches only, formed with 
iron ribs upon piers, which were cast at Ro« 
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therham, in Yorkshire. The centre spans 240 from the celebrated horses so ‘unceremoniously 


feet; and each side arch 200 feet. Weight of | 
the iron employed in the whole structure 5,700 | 
tons.’’ 

Mr. Walpole, in his chapter on Modern Gar- 
dening, says, that it is not precisely known 
what our ancestors meant by a bower; .and 
that it was probably an arbour. On this pass- 
age Mr. Dallaway truly remarks :— ‘‘ Upon 
consulting our old poets, Mr. W. would have 
found the true meaning, and the distinction 
which occurs between the two words, ‘ boure’ 
and ‘herber,’ as in Chaucer : 

* Heres thou not Absolon, 
That chaunteth thus, under our boures wal? 
Miller’s Tale.’ 
Where it is a chamber; and ‘ herber,’ which 
is an arbour in a garden : 
stot atest rent, 
Fewer and Leafe.’ 


Milton has ‘in hall or bower,’ evidently hall 
or private chamber,—and in the other sense, 
‘ crisped shades and bowers.’ A variety of 
other proofs might be readily adduced in con- 
firmation of this analogy. ‘ Boure’ is either a 
chamber in a house, or a chamber made by the 
closely interwoven shade of trees.” 

Among the embellishments of the fourth 
volume, we are highly pleased with the por- 
traits of Michael ‘Dall. engraved by W. H. 
Watt; Enoch Zeeman, engraved by W. Rad- 
don; Thomas Worlidge, and Richard Boyle, 
Earl of Burlington, engraved by W. H. Wor- 
thington; William Hogarth, engraved by B. 
P. Gibbon; Frederick Zincke, and his first 
wife, engraved by H. Robinson ; Rysbrach, en- 
graved by W. Finden ; and Roubiliac, engraved 
by J. W. Cook. There are also some very 
masterly wood-cuts. 

We must deferour notice.of the fifth or last 
volume of this interesting work. 


——————————— 
ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
Paris, April 19. 
Panis of 1828 is very different from the Paris 
of 1820: then, party feeling knew no bounds— 
prejudices were unchecked—the amour propre 
of the French had been deeply wounded, and 
where it was most vulnerable—those revolu- 
tionary doctrines which had given such in- 
quietude to all the states in Europe were slum- 
bering, not dead—that gaiety of spirit so exclu- 
sively laid claim to by our ba neighbours 
had then ceased to exist, and society was formed 
of the most discordant materials. An Anglo- 
mania has succeeded, and in a short period 
swept away the national prejudices : no carriage 
has claim to distinction that is not built after 
the English fashion ; and the petits maitres of 
the salons and the boulevards have had re- 
course to Bond-street dandies for their dress— 
indeed it is difficult to trace from their appear- 
ance which country may claim the h of 


removed to their old quarters in Venice during 
the occupation of Paris by the allied troops, and 
to the great discomfiture of les bons enfans de 
Paris. Though the movements of government 
be slow with respect to all public undertakings, 
yet when the amusement of the people is to be 
congulted, there is no lack of zeal. The new 
theatre of the Ambigu Comique will very shortly 
be opened ; no respite is afforded to the work- 
men: even on a Sunday you hear the con- 
stant din of preparation. Potier has returned 
to delight the Parisians, and ruin the manage- 
ment of the theatre in which he is engaged. 
The salary given him exceeds belief; nor does 
his attraction keep pace with it. 

At the opening of the English Theatre on 
Easter Monday—with Macready in Macbeth ; 
Abbott, Macduff’; Miss Smithson, Lady Mac- 
beth—the Duchess of Berri was present, and 
took great interest in the passing scene: the 
Duke of Orleans and the whole of his family 
were also there, together with many of the 
noblesse. The witches excited some little mer- 
riment, but it lasted only for a moment—for 
there is a feeling of courtesy and good breeding 
in a French audience that cannot be exceeded. 
The absence of Sontag has not left that im- 
mense void in the Italian Opera her great abili- 
ties led us to expect. Madame Malibran Garcia 
has produced a sensation; and as long as great 
genius and unrivalled talent hold their sway, 
Pisaroni must, in spite of her—I cannot write 
the word, but will say, notwithstanding her 
want of all personal attractions —she must 
charm all hearts, 


MAJOR LAING AND CAPTAIN CLAPPERTON. 
NOTWITHSTANDING the precision of the ac- 
counts which we have.received through the 
medium of the French consul at Tripoli, re- 
specting the fate of our countrymen in Africa, 
we have a gloomy consolation in yet indulging 
the idea (we lament to say, a faint one) that 
they may not have been destroyed, as detailed 
by the native merchants ; but detained as pri- 
soners, with the view of extorting ransom. 
This last gleam of hope we derive from the 
circumstance of no despatches from our own 
consul, Mr. Warrington (so deeply interested 
in the event, being the father-in-law of Major 
Laing), having reached England with intelli- 
gence similar to that which has arrived at 
aris. 





ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
INGENIOUS AND USEFUL INVENTIONS. 
Mr. Jones, of the Strand, some of whose 
devices for useful domestic purposes have been 
favourably noticed in our Gazette, has recently 
invented a very neat and complete apparatus 
for boiling a small quantity of water, and con- 








their birth. If, however, we notice this sudden 
change of manners and appearance, we cannot 
say that the public works make the. same 
strides towards improvement. The triumphal 
arch at the extremity of the Champs Elysées, 
originally commenced by. Napoleon to perpe- 
tuate one of his many victories, and afterwards 
continued by the Bourbons tocelebrate the battle 
of Trocadero, makes little or no advance towards 
completion : to prove, however, to the good peo- 
ple that it is not entirely relinquished, one man 
is retained on the work, and éwo inspectors for 
the purpose of seeing that he does not neglect 
his duty! An effort is, however, making to 
place the four horses on the triumphal arch in 
the Place Carrousel on the 3d of May, the anni- 
versary of the restoration: they are modeled 


quently for ‘preparing any slight matters 
which may bé required for the chambers of 
nurses or invalids. In a small tin tray are 
placed two vessels of about the capacity of a 
pint each ; in one is a cylinder over’a lamp— 
the other is simply a pan, into the lower part 
of which runs a close funnel, like the extin- 
guisher of a candle. Into the cylinder is put 
a small measure of spirits of wine; the lamp 
below is trimmed with the same ; and from the 
upper vessel a curved tube is brought to point 
horizontally upon the flame. As the alcohol is 
heated, the gas issues from this tube as if it 
were g blowpipe, and a jet of flame is propelled 
with the force of a furnace into the funnel of 
the opposite vessel. By this ready and easy 
process, water-gruel, or any other liquid, is 





warmed in two or three minutes, and eggs 
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boiled in less than five. We can truly recom- 
mend this ingenious contrivance to the public, 
as well calculated for general utility in the 
summer time, when fires are little lighted ; and 
to the sick and ailing at all seasons. 
Instantaneous Lights: Berry’s Patents.— 
With similar claims to public favour, we are 
also called upon to notice Mr. Berry’s (of Ber- 
nard Street) ingenious and handsome devices 
for the use of instantaneous lights in bottles or 
boxes. We have formerly spoken of his clever 
application of caoutchouc as stoppers for scent- 
bottles, &c.; but this yielding and tenacious 


. | material seems, if possible, to be still better 


adapted for bottles containing the sulphuric 
acid to ignite matches. Upon this principle 
Mr. Berry has manufactured some, not only of 
the most convenient, but of the most: élegant 
articles we ever saw of the kind; so that the 
cigar-smoker’s fire-box bids fair to rival his 
snuff-box as a pocket ornament. But the great 
merit of the whole is, that the Indian rubber 
so perfectly preserves the acid, that it is se- 
cured from any damp, and made durably 
efficient till the last drop is expended. This 
is a prodigious improvement upon the common 
boxes and bottles, which are always disappoint- 
ing the dip of the match; and might often be 
called lights—/ucus a non lueendo. 





LITERARY AND LEARNED: 
Oxrorp, April 19.—Wednesday last, being the first day 
of Easter Term, the following a were conferred :-— 

Bachelor in Civil Law.—Hon. J. D. Bligh, Fellow of 
All Souls’ College. B 

Masters of Arts.—T. L. Beddoes, Pembroke College, 
Grand Compounder; S. Platt, Magdalen Hall, Grand 
Compounder; Rev. B. J. Harrison, Student of Christ 
Church; Rev. G. Wells, Demy, J. G. H. Bourne, Fellow 
of Magdalen College; J. Lodge J. North, Brasennose 
College; Rev. G. Harrison, Lincoln College; Rev. J. K. 
Biging, St. John's College; C. Woodward, Magdalen 

. . S) 


Bachelors of Artss—RyC. Browne, Brasennose College; 
H. G. P. Cooke, Exeter Coll 3; T. F. Lawrence, G. 


On Thursday the following degrees were conferred :— 
Bachelors in pivinity Rew. A. Edwards, Rev. T. Far- 
ley, Fellows of Magdalen College. 


ROYAL SOCIETY. 

On. the Height of the Aurora Borealis above 
the Surface of the Earth; and particularly 
of one seen on the 29th of March, 1826. 
By John Dalton, F.R.S. Read April 17th, 
1828. 

THE author observes, that opinions differ as to 

the elevation of the aurora borealis above the 

surface of the earth, and that this is a point 
which can be determined only by a series of 

accurate observations. The ap ce of a 

phenomenon of this kind on the 29th of 

March, 1826, assuming the form of a regular 

arch at right angles to the magnetic meridian, 

and marked by peculiar features, continuing 
for above an hour in the same position, af- 
forded a most favourable opportunity for ob- 
taining the data requisite for the solution of 
this problem ; and the author accordingly took 
great pains to collect as many authentic ac- 
counts as possible of the apparent position of 
this luminous arch with reference to the stars, 
when seen from various places where it had 
been observed in England and Scotland. It 
appears to have been actually seen in places 

170 miles distant from one another, in a north 

and south direction, and 45 miles distant from 

east to west,—thus comprising an area of 7 or 

8000 square miles; but it must have been 

visible over a much greater extent. Accounts 

were received of its having been seen as far 
north as Edinburgh, and as far south as Man- 
chester and Doncaster, and at most of the 
intermediate towns; and from the exact cor- 





respondence of the descriptions from all these 
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places, it was impossible to doubt that they 
referred to the same luminous appearance. 
In proceeding from north to south, the ap- 
parent altitude of the arch continually in- 
creased, still keeping to the south of the 
zenith to the distance of Kendal, at which place 
it very nearly crossed the zenith. At Warring- 
ton, which is further south, the culminating 
int. of the arch was north of the zenith. 
erever seen, the arch always seemed to 
terminate nearly in the magnetic east and west, 
at two opposite points of the horizon. 
- The observations in which the author places 
the greatest confidence for determining the 
height of the aurora, were those made at 
Whitehaven and at Warrington, places which 
are distant 83 miles from one another, and 
situated nearly on the same magnetic meri- 
dian.. Calculating from the data they afford, 
he finds the height of the arch very nearly 
-100miles above the surface of the earth, and 
immediately over the towns of Kendal and of 
Kirkby-Stephen. This conclusion is corrobo- 
rated by observations at Jedburgh ; yet if the 
former be compared with those at Edinburgh, 
the height will come out to be 150 or 160 
miles, and the position vertical about Carlisle ; 
but he thinks the former result more entitled 
to confidence. Assuming the height to be 100 
miles, it will follow that the breadth of the 
arch would be eight or nine miles; and its 
visible length, in an east and west direction 
from any one place, would be about 550 miles. 
The author then proceeds to take a com- 
parative view of the results of inquiries on 
the height and position of other aurore, which 
have at different times ap and are re- 
corded in the Philosophical Transactions, and 
other scientific journals. He also gives an 
_ account of a luminous arch, seen both at 
Kendal and at Mancheste#, on the 29th of 
December last, which appeared in the zenith 
at the former place, and was elevated 53 deg. 
from the north at the latter place ; whence 


its height is deduced to be 100 miles. From R 


the general agreement of this series of obser- 
vations, the author infers that those luminous 
arches of the aurora, which are usually seen 
stretching from east to west, are all nearly 
of the same height, namely, about 100 miles. 
Observations are still wanting for the deter- 
mination of the length of the beams parallel to 
the dipping needle, which constitute the more 
ordinary forms of aurora borealis ; neither 
can it be determined whether these beams 
arise above the arches as from a base, or 
whether they descend below, as if appended to 
the arches. It is remarkable that the arches 
and beams are rarely, if ever, seen connected 
together, or in juxtaposition ; but always in 
Parts of the heavens at a considerable distance 
from each other. 
ANTIQUARIAN SOCTETY. 
On Wednesday, St. George’s day (not Mon- 
day, as printed by mistake in ay last), the 
annual election of officers, &c. of the Anti- 
an Society took place at Somerset House. 
n consequence of recent proceedings at the 
ordinary meetings, the charge of mismanage- 
ment and d from the statutes, &c. 
brought forward by Mr. Nicolas and other 
members, and the 
is called the house-list, a considerable sensation 
Was excited on this occasion. We have not 
taken upon ourselves to deliver any opinion on 
the points at issue between the reformers and 
the directors of the Society. Rules of little 
consequence may have been neglected ; but we 
believe that culpable mismanagement is not 


t of opposition to what | & 





imputed: other and more important papers 
might be published in the Transactions ; but it 
is not easy, for a continuance of years, to com- 
mand a supply of this order; and though an 
occasional spirit might vivify the mass, the 
Society is infinitely indebted for the regular 
supply hitherto furnished by a few steady and 
effective contributors. The meetings might 
be of greater length, and kept per se, not as 
ante-room assemblages for the Royal Seciety ; 
and on this part of the subject we have no 
but: and, finally, the library might be more 
open, and a museum* might be formed ; but 
these are matters which require mature deli- 
beration, and a well-arranged plan, including the 
removal of the Society from Somerset House. 

The origin of the late dissensions seems to 
have been the rather cavalier ejection of Mr. 
Nicolas from the council, after he had sat in it 
for only the fraction of a year; and this gen- 
tleman has in return set himself strenuously 
to aecomplish that reform through the general 
Society, which, as he asserts, he was prevented 
from accomplishing in an official situation. 
Into this part of the dispute, however, it is 
not our business to enter. The public has, 
de facto, nothing to do with the question ; 
and the Society is quite competent to do jus- 
tice to itself and its best interests ;—we have 
merely to record the result of the elections. 
Of the existing council eleven were to be re- 
chosen for the ensuing year; and the house- 
list proposed the following eleven marked in 
italics,—leaving on the retiring list the ten 
printed in common letter : — 


George, Earl of Aberdeen, K. T. F.R. S. i ; 
Thomas Amyot, Esq. F.R.S. Treasurer; William Ayrton, 
+; John Caley, Esq. F.R.S.; Nicholas Carlisle, Esq. 
R.S. M.R.I.A. Secretary ; Francis Chantrey, Esq. R.A.; 
Lewis A. de la Chaumette, Esq. F.R.S.; Henry Ellis, 
» B.C.L. F.R.S. Sec. ; Hi Esq. F.R.S. 
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retiring, they proposed the Rev. James Dal- 
wg MLB: Nee d’Israeli, Esq. ; Richard 
Duppa, Esq. LL.D. ; John Gage, Esq. ; Davies 
Gilbert, Esq. ; Joseph Gwilt,.Esq.; Michael 
Jones, Esq.; Edmund Lodge, Esq.; N. H. 
Nicolas, Esq.; and Henry Petrie, Esq. (the 
three in italics being in both lists). he 
officers were the same in both, viz: the Earl 
of Aberdeen, President; Mr. Amyot, Trea- 
surer; Mr. Markland, Director; Mr. Carlisle 
and Mr. Ellis, Secretaries ; who were chosen 
accordingly. 

After the business of the day, about sixty 
of the members dined together at the Free- 
masons’ Tavern, Mr. Gurney, V.P. in the 
chair; where several both of the elected and 
non-elected met and spent the afternoon in 
great harmony together. 


ROYAL SOCIETY OF LITERATURE. 

On Thursday the general annual meeting of 
the Royal Society of Literature took place at 
its chambers in Parliament Street; the Bishop 
of Salisbury, President, in the chair. Between 
fifty and sixty members were present. Mr. 
Cattermole, the Secretary, read the minutes 
of the last meeting; after which his Lordship 
the President delivered a very interesting dis- 
course, pointing out the principal events con- 
nected with the Institution within the past 
year, and glancing at the lite: labours of 
its members in various parts of the world. 
He deplored, in dignified and affecting lan- 
guage, the loss it had sustained in Mr. Can- 
ning; and also alluded feelingly to others 
whom death had taken away from its num- 
bers. His lordship then noticed the adjudi- 
cation of the medals to Mr. Crabbe and Arch- 
deacon Coxe; and, finally, congratulated the 
Society on its great progress and prosperity, 


*}under the fostering patronage of its founder, 


the King. f 
The Secretary read a report of the, proceed- 


‘.|ings during the season; and stated, that the 


To supply the ten names omitted, the house- 
list offered, the Bishop of Carlisle; Francis 
Douce, Esq. ; John Gage, Esq. F.R.S. ; Davies 
Gilbert, Esq. P.R.S. ; Edward Hawkins, Esq. 
F.R.S.; George Hibbert, Esq. F.R.S. ; Francis 
Palgrave, Esq.; Henry Petrie, Esq. ; Joseph 
Sabine, Esq. F.R.S.; and Earl Spencer : — 
and these, with the foregoing eleven, were 
ultimately elected, by 103 votes to 22. But 
to complete the history of a transaction so 
unusual, in this long-established body, as a 
struggle for rule, we must state the propo- 
sals of the opposition. In the old council 
they omitted the names of Mr. Ayrton, Mr. 
Caley, Mr. Carlisle, Mr. de la Chaumette, Sir 
B. Hobhouse, Dr. Meyrick, Mr. Phillips, Cap- 
tain Smyth, Mr. Wilkins, and Mr. Woods 
(10): thus differing from the house only on 
the names of Mr. Caley, Mr. Carlisle, and 
Dr. Meyrick, in whose places they retained 
Mr. !Chantrey, Lord Hardwicke, and the 
Bishop of London. In the room of the ten 


* On the expediency of attaching a museum of anti- 
quities to ‘he "inetination, a very sensible, and (to us) 
convin: has been 
by Mr. an 
uished nsec Sr f ty oad by & a + This, he 
states, was very infancy o: 
in the reign of flisabeth, as is mentioned 
Hearne ; and the project 
to time, particularly temp. Q. Anne; 
contends, that ifnow adopted, it would tend greatly to the 

reservation of national antiquities which are daily perish- 
Ee. by a multitude of valuable 

at present insulated in private We en- 
tirely = with the writer, and earnestly his 
pamphlet to the attention it merits. 








W. 
;|fund (by voluntary subscriptions) for building 


a house, on a site given by his Majesty near 
Charing Cross, had been largely augmented, 
and other measures taken, so that the imme- 
diate prosecution of that design might be anti- 
cipated. The members then balloted for the 
officers, &c. for the ensuing year, when the 
following were chosen :—those in italics are 
new names; the others were re-elected agree- 
ably to the charter. 
President.—The Bishop of Salisbury. 
Vice-Presidents.—The Marquess of Lansdowne. 
The Bishop of Bath and Wells. 
The Bishop of Winchester (from the Council). 
Lord Bexley. 
The Earl of Carlisle. 
The Earl of Clare the Council). 
The Right Hon. Charles Yorke. 
The Hon. G. Agar Ellis. 
Archdeacon Nares. 


A. E. Im 
w.M. + 
. Madden, Esq. 

ayes Petit, Esq. M.P. 
, Wall, Esq. M.P. 

(Six go out by rotation.) 

OFFICERS, &c. 
Treasurer.—A. E. Impey, a 
Auditors.—W. Tooke, Eq. Bradstreet, Esq. 
Librarian.—The Rev. H. H. Baber. 
Secretary.—The Rev. R. Cattermole. 
Secretary.—The Rev. H. A. Delafite. 


. Jerdan, ° 
» Esq. (Treasurer). 
e, Esq: 





THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 


PINE ARTS. 
SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER COLOURS. 


Iw addition to the notice, in our last, of the day 
of the private view of this most attractive Ex. 
hibition, we have the gratification to say, that 
the bad state of the weather on that occasion 
did not prevent the attendance of a numerous 
crowd of yisitors of the first rank ; and that 
the unfavourable light in which they were 
seen, proved no impediment toa extensive 
sale of the works of the Society. e are not 
at all surprised at the eagerness thus -mani- 
fested to become possessed of some of these 
beautiful and fascinating productions. Paint. 
ing in water-colours has ly arrived at 
the ne plus ultra of excellence. New or more 
facile modes of execution may be devised (al- 
though, probably, that will be a matter of 
difficulty); but, with regard to all the best 
qualities of the art, nothing remains to be ac- 
complished. Let it ever be remembered, in 
answer to the cold-blooded critics who would 
basely depreciate the talents of their living 
one aa Begs is an achievement ex- 
usiv ish genius and of modern 
days. In phos the other branches of the 
fine arts, former times have surpassed, and 
forei, pares now rival us: but in this we 
8 e ; defying competition, unapproach- 
ed, and (we firmly believe) penal: Sy 

The arrangement of the drawings, or rather 
of the pictures (for such they are), has been, 
in our opinion, very judiciously managed ; and 
is calculated te exhibit to the best advan 
the varieties of landscape, figures, &nd still 
life, of which the sollection consists. In several 
cases some of the finest performances by dif. 
ferent artists are ht into juxtaposition ; 
and their ive styles contrasted with sin- 

lar felicity. A r le instance of this 

to be found in Nos, 20, 21, and 22. 

No. 20. Distant View of Lynn, from Castle 
Rising Common, P. Dewint.—The simplicity, 
truth, and firmness of this admirable drawing 
have rarely been equalled, and can never be 
excelled. Te strikes us as one of the most 
sapere works icf Mr. Dewint's masterly 

experienced pencil; and it affords a per- 
fect proof that neither variety of shan on 
profusion of incidents is essential to the 
duction of a picture possessing the highest 
qualities of art. 

No. 21. Campanile, Ducal Palace, Bridge 
of Sighs, Prison, &c. at Venice. S. Prout.— 
Why, what an assem! of contrasted ob- 
jects does the title as well as the picture pre- 
sent! Magnificence and privation; the po- 
tentate and the slave! Gaiety and aeniour 
of light and colour, however, cover the whole 
with a gorgeous garment; under which, as too 
often happens, misery lurks, and suffers, un- 
seen. This is certainly as brilliant and suc- 
cessful an example of Mr. Prout’s powers as 
we have ever met with. 

No. 22. Twilight. G. Barret—In perfect 
accordance with the quotation in the Catalogue 
(from Gray’s Elegy), Mr. Barret has, in a fine 
composition (for a composition we take it to 
be), represented with great skill and feeling 
the effect of the most soothing of all lights— 
that of “ parting day.” The solitary 
in the: foreground adds powerfully to the sen- 
timent. 

From this highly interesting trio we pass to 
a rapid notice of some of the numerous claims 
to our attention which the room elsewhere 
contains. bat 

No. 34. Midsummer Night's Dream. J. 
Cristall.—Titania and her train are the sub- 


jects which Mr. Cristall has chosen for his 
illustration of this, perhaps the most ical 
of the dramas of our immortal bard. ere is 
much to admire in the multitudinous assem- 
b of figures, variously grouped, and some 
of t employed in a way not very favourable 
to composition. We cannot, however, divest 
ourselves of the belief that we are looking on 
bei of our own species, good solid flesh 
and blood; and not on those “tiny elves,” 
the creatures of enchantment and imagination, 
which Shakespeare has so exquisitely described. 
For classical subjects, such figures and ps 
would be very suitable; and would shew Mr. 
Cristall’s talents. and ane eg to great ad- 
vantage; but the lightness and whim of fairy- 
ism are here wanting. 

No. 181. Southampton — Sunset. -Copley 
Fielding. — This is indeed a glorious sunset, 
and is one of Mr. Fielding’s happiest produc- 
tions. Nature alone could have ted it. 
Every object seems to be bathed in the richest 
and most glowing effulgence. There is, withal, 
a lightness of execution, an abstinence from 
deepening the masses beyond what the occasion 
requires, which sheds additional charms over 
the beauty of the whole. 

No. 112. View in Glen Coe, by G. F. Robson; 
with Red Deer, by R. Hills. —As we have 
already observed, nothing can be more suitable 
to the style of each artist than the part which 
he has taken in this magnificent drawing. The 
sublimity of solitude has been furnished by the 
pencil of the one, to the characteristic deline. 
ation of animal life by the pencil of the other. 
The beauty, grandeur, and independence of 
the stately stag, on his inaccessible rock, are 
displayed with more effect than we ever remem. 
ber G — seen, 

0. 279. Chester... engraved for * The 
English Cities.” G, F. Robson. — This, to- 
ge with No. 280, Canterbury; and No. 
281, Gloucester, by the same artist, shew Mr. 
Robson's talents to as much advantage in the 
beautiful, as the last-mentioned work does in 
the sublime. The view of Canterbury is pecu- 
liarly rich and mellow in its tone and colour. 

No. 43. Sunset. G. Barret..— Under this 
title, effects of the greatest variety may be seen 
in nature. Mr. Barret has here chosen one of 
the quiet and serene description ; and with his 
usual skill, taste, and elegance of imagination, 
has produced a composition, in which form, 
colour, and effect, combine in the most har- 
monious and pleasing concord. The same 
warm and mellow tones pervade this as they do 
most of this able artist’s performances ; but we 
think with superior clearness and transparency. 

No. 159. Modern Greece. J. D. Harding. 
This picture hangs on the side of the toom 
opposite to that on which is placed the last- 
mentioned performance.’ While it possesses, 
as a composition, similar elegance in form -and 
character, the effect, although in perfect con- 
trast to the warmth of Mr. Barret’s sunset, is 
rendered equally fascinating under its cool yet 
lively atm The quotations in the Cata- 
logue, from m, are very happily illustrative 
of this beautiful and classic work. 

No. 154. T'wo Children of the Neighbourhood 
of Attma prvetes in @ * Festa.” P. Wil- 
liams.— The works of this young and much 
more than promising artist are a great acqui- 
sition to the Exhibition of the Society. They 
are in a somewhat new style of water colours, 
that well deserves the name of “ painting,” 
for its careful execution and finish. But, 
while we admire these qualities as excellent, 





and, in. most cases, to a certain degree, essen- 





tial, we must remark that they are occasionally 


apt to be accompanied by hardness. There-is 
a fluency and looseness of pencil, perhaps more 
difficult of attainment, but at least equall 
serviceable for the purposes of imitation ; an 
which always conveys the agreeable idea of 
facility. With respect to character and com. 
position, the subject of our present notice may 
be considered as a perfect gem of art, Both in 
this and in Mr. Williams's other performances, 
however, although exceedingly beautiful, there 
is too much of the cold colouring of the Roman 
school. 

No. 278. The Procession of the Flitch of 
Bacon. T. M. Wright. — The admirable 
picture of “ The Canterbury Pilgrims,” by 
Mr. Stothard, has, in all probability, given rise 
to this, and similar productions of art which 
have come under our:notice. The performance 
before us shews great talent, and is an: exceed. 
ingly well-managed arrangement of figures and 
groups. It has, however, more the ait of 4 
classic than of a rustic proeession. A portion 
of the ga, lo me have happily blended 
with the gay ers and sapere costume 
of the period. ‘We are likewise inclined to 
think that the expression of the couple, more 
especially of the husband, who is any thing but 
joyous, or even contented, does ‘not exactly 
accord with their claims to the flitch.—No. 
354, The Burning Shame, by the same arti 
is far more in keepmg with the character 
the subject. There is great variety, and a 
vein of humour runs throughout. It is also 
precisely the kind of humour belonging to the 
class that would be forward to express their 
exultation at the expulsion of “‘ a bad lawyer” 
from their society, How frequent would such 
a ceremony be in the present day, if it were 
permitted } 

, NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
Retzsch’s Outlines to Shakespeare. First Series 

—Hamlet. Leipzig, Ernest Fleischer ; Lon- 

don, Treuttel, Wiirtz, and Co. 

In a recent No. of the Literary Gazette we 
noticed a splendid cnr or the First Series of 
Retzsch’s Outlines to espeare, intended for 
his Majesty, of which we been gratified 
with a glimpse. An opportunity that has 
since been afforded us of examining at leisure 
an ordinary copy of this beautiful publication, 
confirms otr original opinion respecting it. 
The facility with which M. Retzsch eontrives to 
tell his story by means of a simple outline, 
is astonishing. Not only is the absence of 
light. and shade unfelt as a defect, but really it 
appears as if their presence would injure the 
perspicuity of the graphic narrative. It is as 
the triumph of puré melody over all the 
scientific intricacies and complications of har- 
mony. It is like the alternately soft and 
powerful tones of a flute in the tastefal hands 
of a Nicholson.” It is Bike the clear and de- 
licious warbling of an ancient Scottish ballad 
by a Paton or a Seen. . 

Besides a very characteristic and beautiful 
design, as general frontispiece to the work, 
termed the Sohesis of Shakespeare, there are 
sixteen plates illustrative of the iy of Ham- 
let. e murder of Hamlet’s father in the 


a 


garden, the appearance of the Ghost to Hamlet 


and his fri the administration of the oath 
of sec by Hamlet, the celebrated soliloquy 
on Tife, the pla , the scene with the recorders, 
the King at prayer, the death of Polonius, the 
re-ap) ce of the Ghost in the Queen’s 
closet, the madness of elia, Hamlet’s re- 
flections on the skull Yorick, hg veh 
funeral, the fencing-match between Hamlet 
and Laertes, the death of the King ‘and 
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Queen, and the posthumous honours paid to 
Hamlet,—these are the of this im- 
mortal drama which M. Retzsch has selected 
for his subjects. In all he has been more or 
less successful; in most, eminently so. The 
superiority of Hamlet himself, 

«* The expectancy and rose of the fair state, 

The of » and the mould of form, 
ed of all observers,” 

is in general admirably preserved ; although in 
one or two cases, such, for instance, as in the 
representation of the play, and in the fencing 
scene, we own he does not perfectly satisfy us. 
Indeed, hisperson throughoutis less finely formed 
than the persons of Horatio, Laertes, and others. 
The malignant character of the king, especially 
in the act of fratricide, and again on prepari 
to overhear the conversation between Hamlet 
and Ophelia, is strikingly depicted. Nothing 
can exceed the intensity of expression, both in 
face and in figure, of the queen, when, unable 
to understand Hamlet’s alarm at beholding the 
apparition, which to her is invisible, she ex- 

aims, ‘* Alas! he’s mad!” The * fair Ophelia” 
is tender and lovely throughout. Nor must we 
omit to notice the fine union of deep compassion 
for his unhappy sister, with firm determina- 
tion to revenge her wrongs, which marks 
the countenance and attitude of Laertes in 
the first plate in which he appears. There 
are many other points—among them the ex- 
quisite scene of the church to which we 
might call the attention of our readers; but 
having said enough to excite their curiosity, 
we prefer, for their sake, to refer them to the 
work itself, as the only adequate means of 
gratifying it. E plate is preceded by the 
Passage rom Hamlet which it is meant to 
Illustrate ; printed in English, German, and 
French. The English text is‘Chalmers’s; the 
German, Schlegel’s ; the French, Guizot’s.* 

We look forward with great expectation of 
pleasure to the continuance of a publication 
equally honourable to the genius by which it 
has been suggested, and to the genius displayed 
in its execution. 


Miss Hughes as Reiza, in Oberon; engraved 
by Thomas Jones, from a picture by W. 
M‘Call. Moon, Boys, and Graves. 

A LaDY-LIKE portrait, and a good resem- 

blance of this pleasing and promising young 

singer. 


Three Views of Cintra, in Portugal. Drawn 
on stone by F. Nicholson, from Sketches by 
the Rev. James Bulwer. Colnaghi; and 
Engelmann. 

PicrURESQUE compositions ; freely and for- 

cibly executed. 


Monkeyana, or Men in Miniature ; designed 
and etched by. Thomas Landseer. Part III. 
Moon, Boys, and Graves. 

Ir any thing could reconcile us to the Monkey- 

mania, it would be the talent exhibited in 


1 Lt. Saeert The last, es- 
pecially, is an admirable parody on the humours 





* The absolute costume of the of this play is not 
determined ; ly as the itself 





of the Fives-Court: all the spe 
as the principals, are happily hit off 


MARTIN’S FALL OF NINEVEH. 
Mr. Martin has finished this noble picture ; 
and for grandeur and imagination it has not 
been exceeded by—on the contrary, if com- 
parisons may be fairly drawn, it excels all his 
former works. The subject, indeed, is con- 
genial to his style: the magnificence of archi- 
tecture, the crush of ruins, the mixture of 
splendour and desolation, human glories and 
despair, are what his genius revels in por- 
traying ; and where, like the mighty Nineveh, 
were such materials ever offered to the artist’s 
pencil ? 
HAYDON’s MOCK ELECTION. 

Tus well-painted and characteristic picture 
has, we are glad to learn, heen purchased for 
five hundred guineas by his Majesty. It is, 
indeed, a local scene, in which for its name's 
sake the King has an interest; and we re- 
member an anecdote of Delpini, who, in some 
period of his early extravagance, said to the 
then Prince of Wales—‘* By —— mon prince, 
if I do go on at dis rate, I shall be in your 
Papa’s Bench!” 


rs, as well 





THE anniversary festival of the Artists’ Be- 
nevolent Fund is appointed to be celebrated at 


Freemasons’ Hall on this day fortnight. This | 98 


being the first festival under the charter which 
his Majesty, its patron and protector, has 
lately granted to this excellent Institution, we 
understand the Lord Chancellor presides, sup- 
ported by many distinguished noblemen and gen- 
tlemen of the first rank as patrons of the arts. 
The dinner of the Artists’ General Bene- 
volent Institution would be putting on table 
yesterday as our sheet was sent to press; and 
must stand over for a week. 
ORIGINAL POETRY. 
THE DYING SPANIARD’S CHARGE 
From the Mountains Granada, 
My gasping breath, I feel thee fail : 
My gallant boy, draw near— 
Brush off the dew that dims thy mail ; 
For shame; it is a tear ! 
Here, take my sword ; as yet the brand 
Has never miss’d its blow : 
God prosper it in thy young hand 
Against the Moslem foe! 
Lift up my head—m i 
On Ponber vale Caddy otel 
Facing the red sun’s fading rays, 
I speak my last to thee. 
Look thou upon the plain below, 
With field and vineyard spread ; 
And glory, like the morning’s. glow, 
Around yon city’s head. 
A thousand shrubs in blossom wreathe 
Round fountains bright and clear ;— 
I almost fancy I can breathe 
Their gushing fragrance here. 


Then Geek Raced op ee ene, 

The eagle’s rough domain ; 

Its barren earth, its sullen sky,— 
Then look below again. 

That valley is thy heritage ! 
Could Eden be more fair ?— 

Although an exile in m > 
I spent my boyhood there. 

Ours was the shame, and ours the loss ; 
Carnage and conquest spread : 

The Crescent triumphed o’er the Cross,— 
Well may thy cheek grow red. 








Still have a few in warfare stood 
Around the mountain brow ;— 

I have not spared my strength and blood— 
And I am dying now! 


But other, better days are thine :— 
y hopes are proud and high, 
And clearly does the future shine 
Before death’s closing eye. 
I see the gallant red Cross wave, 
I see the Moslems yield ; 
I hear the war-cry of the brave— 
Haste, boy, and join the field ! 
Here make my graves and haunting here, 
My spirit will remain, 
Till, vanquished by the Christian spear, 
The Moors have fied from ae — 


SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 
A VISIT TO THE TOMB OF BYRON. 
«« Then future thousands crowd around their tomb, 
And pilgrims come from climes where they have known 
pee een 
Spread his—by him unheard, unbeeded—fame.” 
An» is this the mighty dome above the poet's 
grave? Alas! who would have thought that a 
secluded and miserable village of Nottingham. 
shire should contain, unnoticed, and almost un- 
known, the remains of the genins of our 
e! That no monument in those “temples 
where the dead are honoured by the nations,” 
should have been erected by England to record 
the death of the noblest of her sons! Neglected 
by his friends after death, as he was deceived 
by them t life, it seems as if the same 
persecution which followed. him en earth had 
accompanied him also to the.grave. The little 
church of Hucknal, three miles to the south of 
Newstead Abbey, is the resting-place of him 
who in this world found no rest; and a simple 
marble tablet the only tribute'te his memory. 
This church, only twenty paces in length, has 
long been a burial-place of the Byrons: nine of 
them now lie in the family-vault under the 
chancel. Here Byron’s mother, who died at 
Newstead in 1811, soon after his return from 
abroad, was buried; and here, in compliance 
with a wish which he expressed in his younger 
and calmer days, and which he appears after- 
wards at times to have cherished, notwithstand. 
ing what is contained in his writings to the con- 
trary, he was himself interred, in July 1824, 
His coffin lies on the south side of the chancel. 
In the wall, between it and the door, is inserted 
a monumental tablet of white marble set in 
gray, of which the following is an accurate 
copy: 


Pig. 


IN ‘THE VAULT BEREATH 
WHERE MANY OF HIS ANCESTORS AND WIS MOTHER ARE BURIED (i 
Lic THE REMAINS OF, 
GEORGE GORDON NOEL BYRON, 
LORD BYRON OFROCHDALE = _ 

COUNTY OF LANCASTER. 

HE AUTHOR OF CHILDE fi ) PILGRIMAGES 
SE Wad BORK. IN. LODO. Of THE 
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Mis SISTER THE HOMORADLE 
AUGUSTA MARY LEIGH, 
PLACED THIS FABCET.To Kis MEMORY. 
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By the side of it hangs on a peg a paltry daub- 
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ing of his arms, which it had been better to have 
left alone. To the inscription, I have nothing 
to object ; but it obviously strikes an observer, 
that the name of Augusta Mary Leigh is more 
conspicuous than his to whom the tablet was 
placed. I should have abstained from making 
any remarks which might be considered painful 
to the connexions of Byron, had not the indif- 
ference which all his sot-disant friends and rela- 
tives have shewn tu his memory removed all 
scruples, and fully justified me in passing cen- 
sures upon them. The inscription nee ap- 
pear to be the praiseworthy mark of affection 
from a sister to a brother ; but, surgit amari, 
what can be supposed, when it is known that 
it was not till more than a year had elapsed 
from the time of his interment, and till mur- 
murs on such neglect had become loud and long, 
that even this tardy and small tribute to his 
memory was afforded. So, 
** Behold her love or pride !” 


it was put up in August 1825. A book, pre- 
sented by a distinguished author, is kept in the 
church, for the registry of persons visiting the 
tomb. His own inscription and verses in it 
express the opinions of thousands on this 
subject. 

** To the immortal and illustrious fame of Lord Byron, 
the first Poet of the age in which he lived, these tributes, 
weak and unworthy of him, but in themselves sincere, 
are inscribed with the deepest reverence.—July 1825.” 

At this period, no monument, not even so 
simple a slab as records the death of the 
humblest villager in the neighbourhood, had 
been erected to mark the spot in which all that 
is mortal of the greatest man of our day re- 

poses: and he has been buried more than a 

twelvemonth. 

«« So should it be ;—let o’er this grave 
No monumental banners wave ; 
no —no trophy tell 
Aught that the charming spell, 
By which, as on this sacred ground 
He kneels, the pilgrim’s heart is bound. 
A still, resistless influence, 
a but felt, binds up the sense, 


every whisper seems to breathe 
Of the migh dead who rests beneath ; 


Rests mute in death, yet from the gloom 
Which dwells about holy tomb, 
Silence breathes out more eloquent 
Than epitaph or monument. 
One laurel wreath—the poet’s crown— 
Is here, by hand unworthy thrown ; 
One tear, that so much worth could die, 
Fills, as I kneel, _y sorrowing eye ;— 

i , 

ic 


While Britain, iy) die. 3. BS 

There are few names of note in the book. 
The Duke of Sussex’s name stands at the 
head ; and among others, Thomas Moore (iu 
quoque, Brute!). Opposite to Byron’s tablet 
still remains his mother’s hatchment; and on 
the north side of the chancel is an old-fashioned 
white marble tablet, surmounted by the family 
arms, with the following inscription :— 


«Beneath in a vault 
Is interred the body of Richard Lord 


“That he saqeamanns pane of Meir Gneteat iaheritanee, 
Which he left to his posterity 
and charity. 
’ 


Wh obit eenen te on ee 
He departed ee 
of his age. 





SS 
Lady Elizabeth his second wife daughter 
Barronet, 


And ye 
To St George Booth, Knight and 
Who ted this monument 


There is no other monument in the church : 
it seems appropriated to the Byron family. 
On the occasion of Byron’s interment, it 
was hung with black: the following Monday, 
some villains entered and stole nearly the whole 
of the cloth. 

It is now four years since the death of By- 
ron, and no public monument has been erected 
tohim. This cannot arise from any want of 
support, as a numerous list of subscribers, 
among whom were some of the first names of 
the country, was obtained long ago. Why the 
person who undertook the management, after- 
wards relinquished his task and his duty, he 
himself can best explain. It is satisfactory at 
least to think, that a measure so highly inte- 
resting to the Poet’s admirers in all quarters 
of the globe, met with no want of cordial sup- 
port: and if their wishes to honour his re- 
mains have not been fulfilled, it is only in 
consequence of the officious interference or cold 
neglect of those very men who ought to have 
been the first—both from public and private 
motives—to further their intentions.* 





MUSIC. 
THE MELODISTS’ CLUB. 

On Tuesday the second annual concert of the 
Melodists was given at Freemasons’ Hall, 
which was filled with fashionable company. The 
principal instrumental performers were, Nichol- 
son and Sedlatzek on the flute; Labarre on the 
harp ; and Mori on the violin. The vocal treat 
was great, having: Braham and Sinclair, with 
new com) ions of their ‘own, as well af old 
favourites; Miss Fanny Ayton, Brambilla, 
Feron, Miss Grant, Miss Hughes, Madame de 
la Vigo, and Miss Watson, in various excellent 
pieces; and Parry, with his Welsh melodies, a 
Signor Piozzi, and Mr. E. Taylor, to fill up 
the concord. The Club afterwards dined to- 
gether ; and were to a good hour enlivened by 
the strains of T. Cooke, Collyer, Gould, and 
the music of Cianchettini, Schunke, &c. in 
addition to artists already mentioned. ‘ 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
Musical Flowers. By W. Spratt. The 
Canning Walts.. J. C. Taws. 
Tuis is a pretty thing to look at, the notes 
being expressed by flowers. Of the air, how- 
ever, we can say nothing in commendation. 


Six French Romances, composed by Berton, 
Sola, and Romagnesi: arranged with an 
Accompaniment for the Spanish Guitar. By 
C. M. Sola. Birchell and Co. 

DispLayinc much of Mr. Sola’s fine taste, 

these airs are very light and pretty ; and so 

entirely French, that no name could be be- 
stowed so descriptive of their qualities. 


*Gainst thine enchanting eyes; a Duet. By 
C. M. Sola. W. George. 


,| ANOTHER sweet composition, by the same 


graceful writer. — 


He has left her in sorrow; a Ballad. The 
words by Harry S. Van Dyke; Music by 
J. Barnett. C. Vernon. 

A sImMPLeE and touching air, and one that 


* The Editor begs to remark, that these are the senti- 
ee SS has 








— ———— 
ought to be as popular as any favourite of the 
present day. 


The Lover's Chaplet ; a Cavatina. Poetry by 
Rosamond Wadams; Music by W. Kirby. 
W. George. 

ANOTHER pretty and pleasing air, and well 

adapted for the family circle. Such pictures 

as deform the title-page, however, are neither 
creditable to the fine arts nor to the taste of the 
inventors. 
The Minstrel Page; a Serenade. By 
J. A. Barnett. W. George. 

THE composition of this ballad is easy, but 

not the less charming. Another blotch of a 

frontispiece distinguishes it. 


Leila; a Cavatina. By J. A. Barnett. 
“W. Geo 


. George. 
THE words are by Lord Byron, and the music 
beautiful. It ought, however, in our opinion, 


to be gracioso rather than allegretto, to suit’ 


the poetry. 








DRAMA. 
KING’S THEATRE. 
On Saturday Madame Schutz sang with Ma- 
dame Pasta in Semiramide, and even by the 
side of the prima donna obtained general and 


B.| well-deserved applause. Zuchelli also ap- 


peared, and sang with fine effect. On Wed- 
nesday (the court day) there was a tremendous 
crush ; and sad complaints are made of the pit 
being filled by private entrances before the 
doors were opened to the public, This is a 
very dangerous experiment for any theatre. 

A great treat is at present preparing at this 
house; and we are glad to see that it is 
for the benefit of so well-deserving a public 
favourite as Madame Caradori. Don Gioyanni, 
is, altogether, we believe, the opera in highest 
estimation in this country; and to have the 
talents of Sontag, Caradori, and Zuchelli, 
united in it, as on Thursday next, must be a 
sumptuous banquet for the lovers of music. 

DRURY LANE. 
On Wednesday Miss Fanny Ayton made her 
début at this theatre as Rosetta in Love in a 


Village: her reception and her encores were 


such as her great merits, both theatrical and 
musical, so richly deserve. We may say, in 
a word, that a sweeter representative of Ro- 
setta never appeared upon the English stage ; 
of which we trust this captivating English 
songstress will long be the grace and ornament, 
however fashion may run after exotic novelties. 


MR. YATES: THE ADELPHI. 

SomME very malignant reports having found 
their way into the newspapers respecting Mr. 
Yates and the Adelphi Theatre, we take upon 
ourselves-to say, in justice to this very able 
performer and: meritorious gentleman, that 
they are utterly unfotinded, and that the post- 
ponement of his entertainments arose entirely 
out of prudential motives. 


VARIETIES. 

Shakespeare.— An English gentleman, of the 
name of Ball, has lately commenced a course 
of lectures in Paris, on the works of Shake- 

; accompanied with critical remarks.on 
the style of the various English performers of 
the present time and of former days. 

The, Dead ange yy eg o pom phy- 
sician,, in speaking of the means of restoring 
Senned persons, says—‘‘ If the dead person 
(cadavre) give signs of life,” &c. &c.; and the 

ice instructions on the same subject use the 

eexpression. In Ireland this would bea bull. 
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The Colour of Elijah's Manile.—Trithemus, 
in his History of the Order of Carmelites, says, 
“‘ They changed their black mantle to one of 
the of tan, being the colour of that 
which the man of God, Elijah, let fall on 
Elisha, when he was taken up into heaven in 
a chariot of fire.” 

Bombast : more or less.—The French Mi- 
nister of Marine, M. Hyde de Neuville, pre- 
sented the other day to the Chamber of 
Deputies a bill for granting a pension of 60/. 
per annum to Mdlle. Bisson, the sister of 
Lieutenant Bisson, who blew up his vessel to 
prevent her being taken by the Greek pirates. 
After a florid, poetical speech, in which he 
described fifteen Frenchmen combating one 
hundred and thirty Greeks, he added, “ the 
superiority of numbers alone decided the fate 
of the day. The brave Bisson had prepared 
every thing: he escaped from the fight, said, 
‘ Adieu, pilot, it is time to finish:’ he put a 
match to the powder ; the sacrifice is consum- 
mated ; and France counts a hero the more !”’ 
One would have fancied that the hero being 
killed, made a hero the less. 

Information for English Ladies.—A modern 
French physician, M. Banau, treating of the 
excellence of vipers in medicine, quotes another 
French physician, M. Lefévre, who tells us— 
. English ladies make no scruple of drinking 
wine in which whole living vipers have been 
suffocited, in order to keep up their embon- 
point and gaiety, prevent wrinkles, and pre- 
serve their health.” ‘ 

Raphael’s Cartoons. —A fortnight ago we 
noticed the publication of the first plate of the 
Cartoons in lithography by Mr. Foggo. We 
now refer to the circumstance, from being 
enabled to state a fact connected with the Car- 
toons which we believe is not generally known. 
Itis; that duplicates of two -of the Cartoons, 
(by duplicates we do not''mean ‘copies, but 
works equally original with those at Hampton 
Court), viz. Peter and John healing the Lame 
Man at the Beautiful Gate of the Temple ; and 
the Sorcerer struck with blindness,—are in the 
poasession of Mr. Brown, at his residence in 
the Alpha cottages, Regent’s Park. These 
valuable works were brought from Italy by 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, and after his decease 
presented by the late Marchioness of Thomond 
to his assistant Marchi ; at the sale of whose 
effects they were bought without examination, 
rolled up, and described in the catalogue as 
a parcel of drawings. Being in good pre- 
servation, and not inferior in any respect to 


those in the gallery at Hampton Court, they | ™ical, with 


are equally worthy of the attention of the con- 
noisseur. 

Mont Blanc. — M. Roger, an officer of engi- 
neers, in the service of the Swiss confederation, 
has lately taken means to ascertain with great 
exactness the height of Mont Blanc above the 
Lake of Geneva, and the height of the Lake of 


Geneva above the sea. The result of his mea- | © 


surements is, that the summit of Mont Blanc 
is nearly 4,435 metres, or about 14,542 English 
feet, above the Lake of Geneva ; and that the 
Lake of Geneva is 367 metres, or about 1,233 
English feet, above the sea; and, conse- 
quently, that Mont Blanc is 4,811 metres, or 


about 15,775 English feet, above the level of | & 
the sea. : 


Analysis of Minerals. —The chemical ana- 
lysis of a great many minerals has until lately 
presented anomalies, which have appeared to 
furnish specious objections against the theory 
of definite proportions. Several saline sub- 
stances have exhibited superabundance of bases, 
or of acid, whose presence has been in- 


explicable on any hypothesis the justice of 
which has been hitherto demonstrated. Re- 
cent experiments have, however, shewn that 
no such anomalies really exist, and that the 
prevailing errors on the subject have arisen 
from imperfect processes of analyzation. 

Posts in America.—In the year 1790 there 
were only 75 post-offices in the United States ; 
in December 1826 there were above 6500. 
At the former time, the length of all the 
post-roads amounted to at most 2000 English 
miles; at the present period, it exceeds 90,000 
miles. Formerly, the revenue of the whole of 


amounts to 1,200,000 dollars. Is it possible 


haltung. 

Grafting.—The Philogeorgic Society of Na- 
ples has offered a prize of twenty-five sequins 
to the author of the best paper on the following 
question: viz. ‘“* To establish, by facts, if the 
graft occasions any modification of the plant 
grafted ; and, vice versd, if the plant exercises 
any influence on the organization of the graft ; 
with respect to plants and grafts of the same, 
or of different species and forms.” The prize 
is to be adjudged in the year 1829. 

Negroes.—M. Roger, in his account of Sene- 
gambia, says, that the handsomest negroes are 
the Ghiolofs ; and that they are Africans only 
in colour. The nose is regularly formed, and 
the hair is long. The facial angle, and the 
other physiognomical signs which have hitherto 
been considered as the measure of the intelli- 
gence of the blacks, approach to those of Euro- 
peans. 








LITERARY NOVELTIES. 


The late Mr. Canning’s Library.—Tiie library and some 
‘other effects belonging ‘i 


Mr. Christie. 

A New Edition of Mr, D’Iraeli’s work, the Literary 
Character, or the History of Men of Genius, drawn from 
their own feel; and confessions, with a new Letter by 


the posts was about 38,000 dollars; now it i. 


to imagine a greater increase in 36 years ?— = 
Brockhaus’s Blitter fiir Litterarische Uniter-| Miscellanies and 


to our late yy ey er 
are, hear, about to be brought to the by | Tuesday 


print verbatim of the first edition of Wickliffe’s Wicket, 
under the ttendence of the Rev. T. P. Panton, of 
Queen’s C » Oxford, Curate of Lutterworth.—A 
Statement relative to Serampore, supplementary to the 
Brief Memoir, with an Introduction, the Rev. John 
Foster.—A Poem, in Four Cantos, entitled Tecumseh ; 
or, the Warrior of the West,—the Scene laid in Canada ; 
the Hero a Chieftain much in America. The 
incidents of the Poem founded principally on the events 
of the late American War. 

Literature of the Netherlands.—The following is a sum- 
mary of the works, both original and translated, which 
were published in different languages in the Netherlands, 
— the years 1825, 1826, 827, exclusively of 
peri works, journals, gazettes, dc. 

1826 | 1827 


logy 103 99 
Jurisprudence, Medicine, and Natu- 105 | la 
ral Philosophy 

96 96 

134} 114 

325 

763 


286 
Total.- 679 7Al 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS, 

Phillip’s Researches in South Africa, 2 vols. 8vo. 1. 1s. 
bds.—Narrative of the Peninsular War, by the Marquess 
of Londonderry, 4to. 3/. 3s. bds.— Asiatic Costumes, 
forty-four coloured — 12mo. 18s. bds.—Characters 
in the Fancy Ball at Vienna, 4to. 12s. sewed.—Hughes on 
Insurance, royal 8vo. 11. 1s. bds.—The Carcanet, a Lite- 
rary Album, 12mo. 6s. cloth.—Irving on Baptism, fcp. 7s. 
bds.—Wilson’s (Daniel) Evidences. of Christianity, 8vo. 
12s. bds-—Holford on the Penitentiary at Milbank, 8vo. 
12s. bds.—Nicholls’s Illustrations, Vol. V. 8vo. 
ll. 7s. bds.—Skelton’s —— of Oxfordshire, im- 

ial 4to. 7/. 7s. ; p= India paper, 10/. 10s.; Oxonia 
llustrata, 2 vols. imperial 4to. 12/. 12s.; Ancient Arms 
and Armour, Nos. I. to XI. imperial 4to. 9. each.— 
Carr’s Synopsis of Practical Philosophy, 18mo. 12s. sd. ; 
Tables of Logarithms separate, 18mo. 2s. Gd. sewed. -- 
Warren on the Square Roots of Negative Qualities, 8vo. 
5s. a Memorable Events in Paris, in 1814, 
8vo. 10s. 6d. 
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° Barometer. 


April. 
Thursday-+ 17 From 43. 
Friday ---- 18 | —— 
-~19)— 
6 920 | —w 
++ 21) —— 42. . 
-2/;— 29.59 29.60 
— 3% . 29.76 
Wind variable, prevailing N. and S.W. 
Generally a rainy. 
Rain fallen 1-48 inches. 


Ru. 





Lord Byron, incentive of the o> d 
The Memoirs of the Duke Rovigo, Minister of 

Police under Napoleon, which have been so long pro- 

mised, are, it is announced, positively about to appear. 

The Miss: Gazetteer, containing a phical 
and Statistical Account of various Countries in which 
Missionary Stations have been formed, the Progress of 
Evangelization and Civilization, and interes! Details 
of the Manners and Customs of the Inhabitants, &c. 
&c., by the Rev. Charles Williams, is nearly ready. 

A Series of Treatises on the principal Branches of 
Manufacturing Chemistry, bf Mr. Astley, of Edinburgh, 
is about to be published. The manufacture of common 
salt will form the subject of the first treatise, comprising 
full details of its history, physical, chemical, and econo- 
5 suggestions for the improvement of the 
manufacture, &c. 

Danish Periodical Press.—The first journal published 
in Denmark was in the year 1644. ‘is was soon fol- 
lowed by several others, one of which was in verse! 
There are at present eighty periodical works, daily, 
weekly, monthly, and quarterly, published in that coun- 
try, yeax Bd which are in the Danish 

Af Exhibition is announced, consis 
the most Illustrious Persons of English History, collected 
from the Galleries of the highest nobility and from Public 

oliections. The cai e extends to a series of nearly 

ts, y habited in the costumes of 
; and the ing an- 
‘ing week, we shall devote a paper 


it M 

(O- 
tish Retormations with 
an Account of the Contention between the Queen Regent 
(Mary of Guise) and the Lords of the Congregation. B 
the Author of the Life of George Wishart, of Pitarrow, 

Ce . ——- Buchanan and his Times: including 
Sketches of the Li and Political State of Europe 
during the Sixteenth Century. By the same Author. 
Likewise, in a state of forwardness, the Life of William 
Laud, Archbishop of Canterbury. 

In the Press.—A new edition, with considerable ad- 
ditions, of a work on Ancient Coins and Medals, as 
illustrating the Progress of yoy by the Rev. 
Dr. Walsh, late Chaplain to the British Embassy at Con- 
stantinople. — A Com Theoretical and 


two hundred 





forte, written and composed 


of Portraits of | an 





Course of Instructions on the Art of Playing the Piano- | d 
by J. V. Hummel—A ré- "has 


Cuarues H. Apams. 
Latitude 51° 37’ 32” N. 
Longitude---- 0 3 51 W.of Greenwich. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

It may be true that Mr. Brimmer has a¢quired his 
knowledge of the art of printing in gold, &c. from 
Mr. Pomer; but we cannot enter into the claims alleged 
by the latter in his address to us. 

Bookselling and Publishing.—We have received the fol- 
lowing from the respectable house of Treuttel and Wirtz 
— ‘In fee last Peo ay appended . note some 
commun: jon our a (respec' 
the establishment formed at Brusse'! the ten Paris 
—a houses to Cy the Flemish reprints) 
which throws out a v un! aspetsion against those 
houses. As you have wated it, the reader would be led 
to suppose that all these houses had been engaged in re- 

ring lish books, and getting them smuggled into 
‘ow the fact is, that nine out of the ten never 
lish book in lives, or have had 
and with respect to 





id 
looks for thé sale of his editions exclusively to the readers 
of English on the Continent. Copies of books are 
no doubt smuggled into England, but they are smuggled 
by private purchasers; and it is one of the 
our laws, that al th a bookseller cannot import 
them into England for without exposing hii to 
very heavy penalties, (see the act of 1801,) any pov 
person may bring over as many as he likes for his 
own use, without ever being called in question. So, at 
least, the custom-house officers interpret the statute,—and 
the English publishers have never taken the trouble to 
get the matter set right. The Paris publishers, therefore, 
are not in the category you describe them, of crying out 
when their own toes are trod upon, and forgetting they 
have made others suffer in same way. You are 
always so ready to correct any mistake, that we are sure 
you will in your next set yourself right.” 
Erratum.—Iin dramatic critique of Covent Gar- 
en, last week, read at this theatre ‘‘ Wrench as” Sponge. 
kept the house in constant laughter, &c. 





270 THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 
Connected with Literature and the Arts. 
RITISH INSTITUTION, Pall Mall. | priaa, 


the t Exhibition. 
bition Sale the Works of British “Artsts ts. open 
a aa laaemisnanan Evening, and 


the 6d 
» 1s. —C. talus 
The Gallery will aan im aay with a S 


Dutch and Flemish Pictures of the finest Quality. 
R. STANLEY has the honoar respect- 
Fully fe Ulneeads ve the Hebei and Gentry, Connois- 
seurs, and Amateurs of the Fine A rts, that he will submit to 
Sale by Public Auction, at at ie Rear, 21, Old a Bead Street, on 


Meee ip be ha 8d May; punctually at ee rer 8 
bt me about Eighty Du Dutch and F Flemish Pictures by Mas- 
ters of th ch ranks, and all of the finest quality. Te those 
conversant with the fine’ arts, and wy with the works of 
the Datch and Flemish Painters, it is ns from te cal _ 
that these ont igen sh are selections from the cabinets of 





will be 
of the Works of the Tuite, Dowk, GA len tenoole 
WILLIAM B BARNARD, Keeper. 


UFFOLK STREET GALLERY.|8 
Society of British Artists. The Fifth Annual Exhibition 

for the Sale of Works of Art by Living British Artists, is open 
daily, from Nine _ > Six, 





Hanetos. CARTWRIGHT, Secretary. 
Suffolk Street, Pall Mali East. 


HE GALLERY of the SOCIETY of 
PAINTERS in WATER Mey aye in Pall Mall 
East, is now OPEN every aay, from Nine ti Seven. 
Admittance, 1s.—Ca 


CHARLES Wi WILD, Secretary. 
[ame TUITION. A Clergyman, Gra- 
duate of Oxford, and late Private Tutor to a young 
upon his orate most healthy situation on 


ork— takes into his house 
om or _ per Annum, 











ERMAN and cama LITERA. 
TURE, A M. Koller respectfully begs to inform the 

of German Peerage that he has o) an Establish- 

ment r 147, Regent Street where the best an Publications 
will be receives regularly the — Aye omy 
Periodicals, Scientific Works, and ae 6 Os & of 
which a Catalogue is in the Mapa 
ints Asie, 


executes the Orders with which he may 


dition. 
Terms of his bares op pe for German Works and 








On the Ist ERM will be published, in elephant 4to. No. I. of 
CK ANN? ‘aie tee 
Troun, = aiyeh PHAMES, from the Source to 
outh ; 


and Vi wes 

Mr. W. ESTALL, Feenieg s a po me Work to 
—. pos Tours of the Rhine, the Seine, an the 
» with copious Letter- 





nes pice rae £ oe s theps on ce wilt be paper, ito 


‘fer she sixth 





RNER’S VIEWS of ENGLAND and 
The subscribers to the Views in Bosient and Wem, from 


names most 
as as lovers and patrons art, and whose selloctione, retain their 
though the Se Siete ceased to exist. The most con- 
spicuous are of Braamchamp, the Duke de Choiseul, Zs 1-4 
eg 2 the Prince of Hesse Cassel, the Marquess of Mari: 
horst, Muller, Pi Dijonval, St. Victor, Count 


wo brandt, an 
and Isaac Ostade, ear Adrian and William Vander Velde, 
Backhuysen, Jan Steen, Cu: ouvermans, Wynants, Van Huy- 
sum, De Hooge, Terburgh, Metsu, F. Mieris, Hackaert, Jan As- 
selyn, Snyders, i eaabtatonen aa = Vander Velde, Gonzales, 
Peter » and o' mation. 
The will be open to whe public three days previous to the 
sale; descriptive Catalogues, at 1s. each, may be had 4 the 
Rooms. 





NO BE DISPOSED OF, the STOCK in 

DE of a BOOKSELLER and STATIONER, in 

the principal Street of Leeds, in > County of York. The Stock 

and Fixtures will not exceed serious Young Man will 
find this an advantageo ‘ tb 
» it we edisemad Ww. » 82, te, 9 

“ ert meet with extiy Tata 


~ = Ist every Te will be published, in 8vo. le I. (to be conti- 
0 Mon — —— with the ‘ Gardener’s 


ine, Srerh) ariee a 

sed E MAGAZINE of NATURAL HIS. 
Y, and JOURNAL of ZOOLOGY, BOTANY, 

MINERALOGY, GEOLOGY, and METEOROLOGY. 
Geotacted by J.C. oye eg) F.L.S. H.S. &c. 
h. te Drawi: ona hy - 
each, e 4. Betany and ’ werby ; 
rom | on Wood by Branston Wary of Trees, by Seren; rE the agravings 


The sts of this ‘work ped to record every new fact belong- 
ing to the subject, to ry part of the subject interesting 

to the amateur and general sendee, to lead on the reader by de- 
grees from the more ae eal details to higher views and dis- 
cussions, and to translate the technical terms, and Latin or 
Greek words used in natural hboese as they occur, soe - fixe 
the and of all nami 











ent will be as follows :— 

I. ~e Original Communications—2. Reviews—3. Col- 
lectanea, 1. ¢. t Notices, collected from various Sources; 
Abstracts or ‘Abesigmonte of the a sg Papers in Fo- 

Journals, &c. Il. Botan: fit. Mi 

e same. IV. Geol ey teorology—T' 
same. VI. The I Pi 
laneous 


tions 

cal eee to the gene- 
ral Subject, including Meetin, N Societies, 
Notices res, ing M. jects of Natural History, 
Names of of = = ee nary 4 &c.—4, 








Drawings by J. M. W. Turner full 
informed that Part IV. is new ready = delivery. 
Royal 4to. ab ne 14s.; imperial 4to. » Ld. 1s. 3 im jal 4to. 
India proofs, 1/. 11s. 6d.; colombier 4to. India proofs, 2/. 12s. 6d. 
Copies); with the Bl, 3s. 


(limited to 30 
Published by Robert Jennings, 2, Poultry. 
The ~ # Copies left for Sale of Parts 


I. to III. are, Ma;a limited number — 
4to. proofs, mya 1s5 M2t and colombies tte. I India proofs, 2/. 12s. 6d. 





Now ready, Part III. of 

LANDSEER’S MONKEYANA. 
Contunte-The Perve: Fortune-Teller—Beadle of the Parish 

“Tawger and Client, ty Neon, Boys, and Graves, (Successors 
Hurst, Rebinson, and Co.), Printsellers —" Se ning © Pall Mall, 
ved (in line) by J by John 

from a Painting by Edwin Landseer. 

high. Prints 10s, 6d, ; proofy 25s. ; 





ae deli dedicated, by permission, to the Right 
ietoe, » Baron saduaret, Lord High Chan- 
cellor + 4- 


HE TEMPLE of JUPITER in the 
Dio PY, big: am the ce febrated Picture i | a: 
oe wu Lothere the Possession of the Pub- 


Prints 1/. Ne. 6d.; French 
ny ee + 6a, 





olonial A Compa- 
rative Calendar of Nature for different | Pare of the ‘World, and 


ts to 

— the Student ought to attend d the ensuing Month— 

a i, e. Topics or i Points of ie aT 
Foreign or Domestic, which Fequire to be inv 

ries, and Answers to Queries— p. Rowepantive Criticism —10. 

Obituary and ig of Ratt Hs Catal Books in the different 

Departmen meg madi . Notices of Works in the 





a 


to the at Messrs. 
and rc ‘Sy scaernonene 





» No. ILI. of 
HE FOREIGN QUARTERLY 
CRLLANY. EVIEW and CONTINENTAL LITERARY MISs- 


ts :—Art. 1. on and Spurzheim; Phrenology—II. Ita- 
7. Wate’s Romance of 


Portugal 

Edda Doctrine and its il. 

Turkey— x. “Sitnond’s Travels in Italy and Sicily—X. . Moliére 

oe Sketches:—XI. D’Arlincourt’s Ismalie—XII. Bon- 
on the Effects of Cli ag eo ich 

XIV. IV. Champollion on Sprie B erogiyphics_—XV. P 

Public Institutions—XVI. Techno! tote! a 

Brienne’s Memoirs—X VIII. Niccolini’s Antoni 

XIX. Heine’s Travelli: Bg eS syornere 

in Russia—XXI. Kaeuffer’s Greek Tertanene RE I. 

Latin Inscriptions—XXI1I. Markland’s Statius, new edition— 

XXIV. Facciolati’s Latin Lexicon, 3d edition—XXV. Hain's 


Repertorium Li 
No. III.—List of the p ipal Works published 
nent, from November, ser, ‘to January, 1828. 
No. IV. will appear in May. 
Published by Treuttel and Wirtz, Treuttel Jun. and 
Richter, 30, Soho Square. 


HE MONTHLY MAGAZINE for May, 
PE pisuctben, will contain, I: rt of the Society 
Necessity of Cl: dishing sin Sweeping 

Chimneyei Ni t at Covi ee e Court of C. 
ery—IV. ligious mony in Franee—V. Mollern 
talian (Bs a "the — Pa of Gherado da Rossi—VI. Ups and 
Downs of London— Siang iy ng Dictiner for Dissection to the 
Students ae tionaries. Review of New 
by ef 

















— ‘Theatre 
Beene -Delvears 5 Em ent Teine siete oun 
Provincial Occurrences, &c.&c. 

Published by G. B. Whittaker. 

Of whom noey oie be had, embellished with a Portrait of 

ight Hon. the Countess of Guilford, 

La Belle Assemblée, for May ; containing 
the Forty-first of a Series of Portraits ¥ me ‘emale Nobility of 
Great Britain, and Two full-length Figures ef the English 
Fashions, and two of the Parisian Fashions; with Forty-eight 
pages of royal 8vo. Letter-press, price 3s. 











King’s Interest Tables, complete, 7th edition. 
Carefully revised, in 1 thick vol. 8vo. price 1/. 11s. 6d. 


ABLES of INTEREST, calculated at 
Five per Cent. Shewing at one view the Interest mh of Say 
Sum from One Pound to Ten Thousand Woo from One Day 
o Thi Years. To which are added, Tables for calculating 
Cemaelecion on Sales of Geods or Banking Accounts, from One-~ 
Eighth to Five _ 9 Cent, &c. &c. 
JOSEPH KING, Liverpool. 
, iene: Printed for and sold by G. and J. Robinson also 
y Longman and Co. Paternoster w; J. oa ichardson, 
Cornutt 3 MM. J. antile Table Exchange, Lon 
New Mercantile Tables, for the Use > of Mae: 
chants, Brokers, Sugar Refiners, Wholesale Grocers, &c, Xc, for 
ascertaining the antount of Goods solti by the hundred weight of 
112 pounds, at ae from One Farthing to Twenty Pounds 
ox pn dang mae oe B . John Houghton, Accountant, Liverpool. 





In 12mo. price 6s. boards, 
HE TRAVELLER’S GUIDE 
through FRANCE, ITALY, and SWITZERLAND; 
or, the best Method oh aga es the Continent, pointed out 


ina TRI thro: the e Coun 
OH WILLES JOHNSON, Commander R.N. 
Londen: Publish an, Rees, Orme, Brown, and Green ; 
Weller, Cheltenham ; Duffield, Bath. 





This day is pabtished, in 18mo. rice 8s. 
HE SURGEON’ s VADE-MECUM; 





+ Haydon’s Picture. 
ART LXIV. of the MIRROR, just pub- 
lished, price 8d. contains an raving from Mr. — 
don’s Picture of the Mock Election in the King’s Bench, and 
Four others, viz. 1. Well at Esher—2. Cawood Castle—3. East 
Gate, ag Park—4. Johnson's Retreat in Streatham Park. 
ols. I. to X. price 2h 14s. 6d. boards ; half- 


bound, al. 10s. 


The Arcana of Science, price 4s. 6d. cloth. 
Published by J. Limbird, 143, a 


rue FOREIGN REVIEW and CONTI- 


NENTAL M aap No. II. 
tion in Spain—II. Chinese Novels 
Tales— Lanzi’s Painting in Italy—IV. Mora- 
tins Poetical Works—V,.G: Helena—VI. Chateaubriand’s 


later Productions Vit. Bata ’s Histories and Historical Vera- 
ci I. Geijer’: 
«| Ee Modern 


I, Nav + Discoveries 
IV. Schepeler, Geschichte Spa- 
in; or, the Russian Gil Blas—XVI. 
Retskrivningsiaere, Danish Ort phy—XVII. 


Rask's 

Ingemann’s Noveller—XV ~~ Nicander’s Nya Dikter, Swedish 
Poetry—XIX. 1. Mémoires du Maréchal ier; 2. Mémoires 
du Comte Reynier—X X. Mémoires de Montbarey—X XI. Simond, 
Voy: o eee IL. Antonio Nicolini; Foscarini, a Trage- 
1. Musée de Peinture—XXIV. 5; Publications; 
woh Mune Mexican Revolution, Abbé de Pradt, Mexican 
» Pope’s Essay on Man—XXV. Necrol bere 

Cassas, Fleck, aschke, Hauff, Miller, Rentzel—X. 71. Germ: 
oP een II. Miscellaneous Literary 7 
gence—XXVIII. Foreign Publications of the last Three Months. 


No. III. will be 








Causes. ognosis, 
and Treatment of Surgical Diseases. Accompanied b Engrav- 
to illustrate the modern and approved Methods of Operating. 
Abe. select Formule of Ryeeriptions, and a Glossary of Terms. 
The 3d edition, greatly enlarged. 
Printed for Thomas and Gossgalis Underw: was Langman, Rees, 
e, Brown, and Green; G. and W. Whittaker; *James 
a = = and Son; edie nate Hill; re Black, and W. Tait; 
y the same Author, 


whe Physician’ s Vade-Mecum, 12mo. 7s. 
The Anatomist’s Vade-Mecum, 12mo. 8s. 
Examinations in Anatomy, &c. 12mo. 5s. 6d. 





EPI is ORTS af 6 coloured Plates, 4/. 4s. 
R20 MEDICAL CASES, selected 
vit ¢ jew of ivstrating the Symptoms and Cure of 
peng Anatomy; embracing Dropsy, 
Inflammation x the Lungs, Phthisis, and Fever. 
By RICHARD BRIGHT, M.D. F.R.S. &c. 
Lecturer on the Practice of M ite, and one of the Physicians 
to Gay's Hospi 


Printed for Longman, Rees, 0: fe Heepliak and Green, London. 


Daniell on Meteorology. 
This day is published, 2d edition, in 8vo. price 18s. 


ETEOROLOGICAL ESSAYS and 
ee 3 embracing, among others, the 

mer np : On theConstitution of the Atmo- 
pent Chimete of London—On the T 

der Sy eae roo by 9 Captain Basi Hall, 


poration, as 

mate, considered with aaa to Horticulture—On 

tions of the Barometer—On the Gradual Deterioration of Baro- 
meters, and the Means of Preven Horary Oscilla- 
ytions of the Barometer, &c. &c. With Plates of Instruments, 
Diagrams, and Linear Tables. 9d edition, improved and en- 














J. PREDERICK DANIELL, F.R.S. 
for 7. and G, Underwood, 32, Fleet Street, 
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i alhed See BRIGHTON. The 
i coda Sit ties calnalag Seton on Bieh- 
“Hot ters—Carisbad and Ems. Cald 
Eger, » Seidschutz, Pull- 


‘Agents for the sale of the bottled Waters ters in London, J. and G. 
ben ‘Casumanch wm tales Dacied and oe Soe 








“ on We have sousihiatiita ined the ap ployed in 
the formation of these artificial mineral waters, and we ie no 
ee J saying that it is omens all praise. We have had 

some talented physicians at ton, touching 
b — A= waters in various chronic disorders of the 
viscera, and it is most satisfactory, 'e have also seen many pa- 
tients wha had derived the apeeet aeventegs Frome Chek wie. 


highly soeryns of the 
generally, on account of their own worn (etstanse good properties, and 
pe ae | Ta ane oot Herston Fe! shall give some ve tail 
x) our Pansiliaries r er de’ is 
e — I Fab Ne ony we na furyhe : 








ols. price 14. Lis, 6d, 
DD, LISLE; or, the Sensitive Man. 
‘rom the Times.) ~~ paeeendaatachend 

best no Saf the cass to which —. 


“rh mag A a richer senti- 
pee or ~ recall in any recent writer,—equalling 
the ai stbas af | a Voor’ tute latbomeah condiiing bien m infinitely 





the Spa may be in the former.”—Month!: 


. he 
« This is a novel of the extraordinary fertility.” —Atlas. 
Printed for Edward Bull, . = Public Subscription Library, 
26, Holles Street, Cavendish Square. 





OHNSON’S ENGLISH DICTIONARY, 
with WALKER’S PRONUNCIATION ofall the diffi- 
cult or doubtful Words. 

The two standard Dictionaries, of the English Language are 
those of Johnson and Walker; the fermer in all that regards the 
re spelling of works, the latter as to their pronuncia- 

e object of the volume te the pubic is to 
combine in a portable form the ad atages of both ; 
sist in acquiring the ease and el @ correct ooaben, 


HE EPISTLE of, PAUL the pF oats 
to the ee a ~ an 

and Notes. ERROT 
Late Feoy of Trinity Col College, DNR 


2. A Brief Ing i Prospects of 
the Church of Christ, ie niry into the Ly Adyent of 
our Lord Jesus Christ. By ~ Hon. jl ane fa Neos A.M. Curate 
of Richmond, Surrey. 8vo. 9s. 
3. Consistency ; by ‘Charlotte Elizabeth; Au. 
thor of ** Osric,” “ Rachel,” &c. 2d édition, 18mo. 2s. 4. bds. 
4. Poetry of the Anti-Jacobin. 6th edition, 


foolscap 8vo. 7s. 6d. boards. 


5. Sermons adapted for rete Damena tal By 





the Rev. John Edmund Jones, M.A. of St Oxf 
late Curate of St. Nicholas, and pecans at St. John’s, Glouces- 
ter. 2d edition, 12mo. 6s. boards. 


_6, Hints, dosianes to promote a Profitable 





legai 
the current sengnege of every +: aul the —— 
jons ae 





MUSIC. 
Musical Manual. 
fh ore MUSICAL MANUAL; or, Technical 
all 


{ Cotter fall and icuous Explanations 
hed ode. Harmonic ‘Art; with incidental 
rinipal i Bacelences of Vocal and Instrumental 

— THOMAS t BUSBY, Mus. Doc, 


a and D’Almaine, 20, Soho Square. 





New a. 
E HAS LEFT HER IN SORROW, the 
Poetry by H. S. Vandyk, Esq.; the Music by John 


ett. 
Th i ‘oetry 
W. Seohaeeee oe te bed Bight, ch oes ed 

Oh would that Love ! the Poetry byL. E.L.; 


Oe A Coweling ait, rey Sod sant aanventty adegted to it,° 


Me =" 
: This isa raga little trifle."—Adlas, 
“ The poetry is beautiful, and the air is simple, sweet, and ap- 
Propriate,”—Lit Gazette. 


Published by C. Vernon, 87, Cornhill. 


A Varioty of Cremona Violins, Spanish Gui 
soot Variety remona Violins, Spani - 





ae Paper ncrerrac —_ oad aves 
I. and VIII.to be gom: ‘en Parts, 
‘IXTY VIEWS of EN WED GRAM. 
MAR pe 2 from a Ocigings Deawings. 
sheichnen evi sect at tas Bes 
Landon: Hurst, Chanee, and Co, 65, St. Paul's Churchyard. 





In ¢ vols. Svo. 21, 28, 
H STORY of the LATE WAR in SPAIN 
and PORTUGAL. 
iy ROBERT SOUTHEY. 
_, Pant for John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


Dedicated, by peruntsston, to His Majesty, handsomel 
eT ee ee — 


HE ROMANCE of HISTORY. 
ENGLAND. By HENRY NEELE, 
“ Truth is strange, stranger than fiction. _tord B; Byron. 

“ The plan of this work is excelient. It consists of a “tale, 
founded either on legendary lore, tradition, or historical fact, for 
the Flos, inc 's reign, from William the Acaaiiwer 

ecessarily fol. 





ueror to Charles 
ty ba Sw or raebhn It n lows that there is great 
terest and character. The early monkish super- 
saltions iaale-ate cpanin Wocann eects eae 2 jivalry yields in 
turn to the gradual alteration of national manners, as we descend 
pada AY to the latest period. Mr. Neele has bestewed 
pains upon his many topics, and displays much ability in 

‘Santin Raven B : '— Literary Gazette. 

‘or Edw: ull, New! Public Subseription Library, 
96, H les Street, Cavendish Square. 





vols. post 8vo0. 31s, 6d, 
HE Rr 0 Um A Tale. 
“Sepa creer to 
wou! 
Of broken vows and faithless nten '— Rowe, 
Printed for Henry Colbura, & New Borlingtan Street, 


son; and the Codunciation of yA of which the pan is 

liar, or varies from the —— ——s of the letters, is given 

tim from Walker, whose system been firmly Svtablished, 

= a received as a guide in the Pulpit. the Senate, the Bar, and 
Pocket edition, in diamond type, price 4s. 6d. bound. 

Printed and sold by C. Corrall, 38, Charing Cross ; Thomas Hurst, 
Edward Chance, and Co. 65, St. Paul’s Churchyard. 





Lockhart’s Life of Burns. 


on an lical Ministry. By the Rev. W. Davis. 
wg 2s. 6d. boards. - 
7. Village Tncidents ; or, ous Influence 
in Domestic Scenes. By a Lady. yy 3a. we 
hurch Patronage ; a Letter to the Right 
Hon. Robert Peel, M.P. &. By a Son of the Church. 8vo. 
2s. Gd. sewed. 
9. Observations on the Importation of Foreign 
Corn, with the Resolutions moved by Lord Redesdale in the House 
of Lords, March 29, 1827, and his pon, May = 
1897, with pr xe ae rah gente 9 then made on those Re 





Price 12s. Pa-yeen4 rinted by B: lished 
iniature Portrait of = rote ~ Miller, 


’ | ‘HE TPE of ROBERT BURNS. 
By J, G. LOCKHART, LL.B. 
** Ofhim who walked in and in joy, 
Behind his plough den 4 the mountain side.” 
Wordsworth. 
This also forms the 23d Volume of * Constable’s Miscellany.” 
Edinburgh: Constable and Co, 19, Ysteteo Place; and 
Harst, Chance, and Co. Londen. 





of . LATS LANGUAG 
e Rev. F. E. J. VALPY, A.M. 
Of Trinity College, Combine: and one of the Masters of 
Reading School. 


In 8vo. 134. Gd. Linietks 
A® ETYMOLOGICAL DICTIONARY 


Also, by the same Author, 

The Fundamental Words of the Greek Lan- 
guage, adapted to the Memory <* Student by means of Deri- 
vations and Derivatives, —— from Classical Writers, and 
other Associations. 8vo. 10s 

Greek Exercises; or, an Introduction to 
Greek Composition, so arranged. as to lead the Student from the 
Elements of Grammar to the highest Parts of Syntax. In this 
Work the ype of the b me is not arte ed. bowed to the Text, but 


— to an Index at the 12mo, 
be,..published, price 


A Key will speedily be, 


2s, 6d, 
Printed by As J.V 3 sold by Baldwin and Co. ; Longman 
and Co.; G. B. Whittaker; and all other Booksellers. 





In 12mo, price 74. 
HE LIFE of MANSIE WAUGH, 
Tailor in — 
ritten by HIMSELF. 
Part ofthis Autoblog i gntotaelly, appeared in 


Printed for William Black oo, Ei Enver argh ; and T. Cadell, 





coy & 
HE PRIMA DONNA; 
a Tale of To-day. 


« She Te the bright folate and therefore abeom along 


y lover eyouns beri 
her ight lip play, 
A ravening vulture eats her heart away 
Her sunny glance irradiates ome! Seenst 
But one, to her more near than all the rest.” —Kennedy. 
Printed for bones Bull, New Public en Library, 
86, Halles Street, Cavendish Square. 





RI vols. IV Bo. ray ll. 78. 


erties ; the Moors of the 


or ihe Romance. 
DON TELESY RO DE TRUEBA Y COSIO. 
Pedlcata y permission, to the Right Hon. Lord Holland. 
the charactet of this work, s¢e the Times, Post, and’ Globe 
3 also the Literary Gazette, Literary Chronicle, Athe- 





AN HISTORY of the LIFE. and VOYAGES 
OH Waa COLUMBUS. 
By WASHINGTON IRVING. 


will, from what we have seen of it, give Mr. Wash- 
~ r brodigions incyetse offame. The novelty of fact 
ldhavcasen ot dhher be a cope: Sd the = 
author access to pa as Ww 
as == archives, hi hiker a fountain shut A cad a 
The chaste and of the style, and the 
and truly Pillotopheat cast aught and sentiment, are 
one need be varprised with, whe has read some of his 
Lie by ot 7 of every way & more 
orate than ose, an. 
tensions Tez hove 7 doubt the 


‘siempey om with camingied 


his leng and 
Ganuie, Foe 
Printed TES, statics tose 





1, Sphynx, Weekly Review, &c, &é. & 
“lente phy Hurst, Chance, z. w sod Oc. G4, Bk. Paul's Ohurchyard. 





Price ls. 
INTS for a REVISION of the BOOK of] ste 


COMMON PRAY a =e the Morning and Evening 
Service as a <= en, after the Plan recommended by Bishop 


orteus, ,and Archdeacon Tt 
Printed for moe (, Chance, and Co. 65, St. Paul's Churchyard. 





n 1 vol. 4to. with Maps 
Ted MARQUESS of LON NDON. DERRY’S 
bee vey ty of the PENINSULAR WA 
Henry Colburn, & New Burlington Sevens: 





This day, 8vo. 6s. 
ROTESTANT SECURITIES 


xford. 
ee By the Right Hon. R, WILMOT HORTON, M.P. 
London :. John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


SUGGESTED, in an Appeal to the Clerical Members oar ae that is 
versity of O: 





an Act permitting Im 
tae of Gory, ‘Meal, and Flour, Tan I May 1, 1888. 8vo/ imperse- 


“10. Sermons and E Consolatory on 
the Loss of Friends; selected from the Werks of the most eminent 
Divines. 8d edition, 8vo. 12s. boards. 

11. An Estimate of the Human Mind ; being 
a Philosophical Inquiry into the Legitimate Ap; lication and Be 
tent of its leading "Paculties, as connected with the Principles and 
Obligations of the Christian Religion. By the Rev. J. Davies, of 
oe 's 7 Cambridge. 2 S eehiooe 18s. boards. 

2. Four Sermons, on Su ting to 
the Christian Ministry, and preached on peel Occasiéns. By 
the Rev. John Bird jumner, M.A. a 
Vicar of Mapledurham, Oxon. 8v0, 88. sew: 

Printed for J. Hatchard and Sen, 187, 1, Piccadilly, 





In Svo. 98. boards, 
BRIEF INQUIRY into the PRO- 
SPECTS of the CHURCH of CHRIBY, in Connexion 
with the Second Advent of our Lord Jesus Christ. 
By the Hon. pe mre T. NOEL,A.M, 
Curate of Richmond, Surrey. 
Printed for J. Hatchard and Sen, 187, Bh Piccadilly, 


2 vols. price 10s. 6d. boards, 


LENALPIN; ; or, the it’s Cave. 
By Miss San tT. R. 
» Brown, and Green ; 


London ; Printed for 
and §. Wilkin, Norwich. 


NUTS 84 SACRA; _ Objections to the 


Uni Marriage Bil 
By the Rev. CHORGE E STON REET ‘GRIFFIN 
8' yn bol nay are 
Author te Antistites 


the same, etn 1s. 6d, 
Archbishop ‘Fennison’s Form for Receivi 
Converts om the Church of Rome, prepared by Command of 


Queen Ann 
Printed for Cc. and J. Ri » St. — epee, 


and Waterloo Place; Pall M 











n 1 vol. 12mo. 
OURNAL ‘ad a "RESIDENCE in "the 
SANDWICH ISLANDS, Spin Be fey ba 1823, 1824, oe 
1825, including Remarks on the Man: stoma of the 1 n- 
hi — an Account of } Lord Byron’ 's ery i | Blonde, 
observed at the Interment 
5 the Roe of Oahu. 





of t! 
of the late King and 


C,8, STEWART, 
Late American issionary ws the Sandwich Islands. 
With an ineeier occasional Notes, 
By WILLIAM M BLLIS. 


Londen: ‘isher, Son, and P. Jackson, 38, Newgate 
Ziseet s cald by all Racheaibens, ™ 


Mr. Canning..—_Now Rial, 
HE SPEECHES of the Right Honourable 
— IT corrected by Himself; with a 
Memoir of his Life. 
By R. TERRY, E "s Inn, 


Pace oy 

With a fine Portrait, Behan es of his Handwriting, r Plate 
exhibitive of his correcting and revising his Speeches, &c. &c. 
6 


the essence and substance of all the truth that— 
except it should ey oo the and zeal 
rsonal fri ee pA rage of ever be told of the 
life Por Jao) Canning. . 
pom phir mera 169, to Picenkitigy se » and oul lers. 











In 1 vol. 16mo. with h Porta oy ervey pron a, 6d. boards, 
HE LIFE of ——- LACKINGTON, 


formerly Bookseller in Square. Written by 
Himself. With Introduction 
This edition contains the whole of the Life, which was ph 
nel pot aaa, on oe Gon 


“the presen Seok eclogite oon. 

© teneuemag ta agree radln a By a 
a ‘with particulars of the latter dae of the author, souk bales 
Pe by Hant and Clarke, York Street, Covent Garden, 





THE LITERARY GAZETTE, &c. 


: Bp ygiee sie price 8s. 6d. i 
AMILLUS;" an mm Historical Play, in A Ne AMER! CANS AS THEY ARE; YOUNG JO JOHN. N'BU 3 or, Born Abroad 


Five Acts. 
7 Hurst, Chance, and Co. 65, St. Paul’s Churchyard. 





Works com: eerephiten a Cooe’ ade 


in 16 vols. ort he ht 
General Index. 


EDMUND nupes, aang 
ted for C 


C. and J. : anagem, & 's  thanhgenle 
Waterloo Piace, Pall 
A few ies vad be had on royal paper, 
price 92. 12s, 


Vols. IV. to viti. “in 4to. with General 
Index to complete that edition, price 21. 2s, each, boards. 





In 1 vol. price 5s. 6d. , 
HE HEBREW;; a Sketch in the Nine- 
teenth Century, with the Dream of Saint Keyna. 
‘oolscap 8vo. 
Printed for William Blackwood, Edinburgh; and T. Cadell, 
Strand, London. 





In 2 vols. it Svo. price li. ls. 
GKETCHES of MODERN GREECE. 
Bya YOUNG a ra VOLUNTEER in the 
GREEK SERVICE. 
Printed for Hurst, Chance, and Co. 65, St. Paul’s Churchyard. 





rues SEVEN WAGES of WOMAN, and 


romey 
By 4 KGNES STRICKLAND, 
Authoress Worcester Field; or, the Cavalier.” 
London : Sold by “Saas 65, St. Paul's 





2d edition, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 28s 
HE RED ROVE R. 
By exareomagt « The Pilot,” “ The 


Priated for Henry Gaeaine’ 8, New Burlington Street. 





edition, in 3 vols. 


wo. price 11. lls. 6d. 
LIRTATIO 


ON; a Novel. 
“A hy mf tic of guil ho 
Z Mica inie eat aaneh eo poort ice of guilt, who care not 


Henry Colburn, 8 8, New Burlington. Street. 





ALA'THIEL ; $ - a Story of the Past, the 
errs and the Future. 
for Henry Colburn, 8, New Burlington Street. 





rp, BTORT 
apie ere 
rue DIA FRET 








rT, BACCHE ind HERACLID 
St ee 








Part I. pee ty ore Four 


poe NGS sision SOR 
ne Bl oS 
Published i, breve, oreers ex 
D OXLEY, and MANT'S BIBLE, 
. ‘The Nobility, Clergy, and 





i oe 
arge, are 


Oxford edition, of which only a few Copies are 


wyarenbengs 
ly App 'y, to R. Jennings, 2, Poultry. 








WRITE: 


ELECTIONS ke from] I mia PROSE 
vo Rustin hon as eoeare 


D4LECt, 
. big Samer 


in Four through the Valay ofthe Mia 


appl, emb Ohio, Kentucky 


PME 5, Fae 5 
boat the le mma tee de peo. 
aie a age pean andthe work lager of 


ona 
mci We have been grated with the same unaffected but lively 
style, the same terseness of desc: well-applied cha- 
anecdotes, which ean at 
« Austria as it is.’ ’’—Atheaeum. 
London: Hurst, Chance, and Co. 65, St. Paul’s Churchyard. - 


Austria anit is.” 





—— 
Dulau and Co. 37, 

EMOIRES. tines e ans = "ersans *@un 

HOMME @ETAT, a — Causes secrétes A - ont 

déterminé la jue ms la Guerre de la Révo- 
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